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Editorials 


SOCIOLOGY  AND  In  a  report  given  a  year  ago  before  a 
MINISTERIAL  group  of  the  American  Sociological  So- 
TRAINING  ciety,  but  now  published  in  the  October- 

December,  1937,  number  of  Religiotut 
Edtication,  Professor  Earle  Eubank  of  the  University  of 
Cincinnati  writes  of  the  results  of  an  investigation  of  soci¬ 
ological  instruction  in  American  protestant  seminaries.  This 
painstaking  report  exhibits  facts  which  underlie  the  trend  in 
a  large  portion  of  the  professing  church,  and  therefore  should 
be  of  interest  to  those  who  are  jealous  for  the  divinely  ap¬ 
pointed  ministry  of  the  true  representatives  of  the  Lord  in 
the  earth.  It  is  with  some  of  these  facts  that  this  editorial 
comment  must  be  limited. 

First,  it  will  be  illuminating  to  read  Professor  Eubank’s 
definition  of  the  social  gospel.  After  noting  the  fact  that 
during  the  nineteenth  century  there  was  a  social  awakening 
in  the  Western  world  which,  however,  lagged  in  the  religious 
field,  due  to  the  fact,  he  says,  that  '*so  tremendous  was  the  in- 
fiuence  of  medieval  theology  that  the  churches  were  still  pre¬ 
occupied  with  the  individualistic  task  of  saving  individual 
souls  while  paying  little  attention  to  the  community  as  a 
whole,”  he  comments:  “Eventually,  however,  largely  due  to 
the  prophetic  voice  of  Walter  Rauschenbush,  there  began  to 
stir  within  the  churches  in  America,  a  new  vision  of  a  social 
gospel,  one  in  which  the  redemption  of  the  individual  was 
perceived  to  be  inseparable  from  the  redemption  of  society; 
a  gospel  which  recognized  that  the  canons  of  righteousness 
should  be  applied  to  social  relations  quite  as  much  as  to  indi¬ 
vidual  conduct;  a  gospel  which  saw  that  full  growth  of  the 
individual  spirit  necessitated  soil  of  a  righteous  social 
order.” 

Such  a  general  statement  is  largely  meaningless  unless  it 
is  accompanied  by  definitions  of  its  own  terms;  for,  with  a 
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variety  of  meanings  of  the  terms,  there  is  no  common  ground 
for  understanding  the  intent  of  the  writer.  What  does  our 
author  mean  by  redemption,  as  applied  by  him  to  both  the 
individual  and  society?  Whatever  implications  we  may  draw 
from  his  words,  it  is  certainly  not  the  Scripture  revelation  of 
the  doctrine  of  redemption  through  the  blood  of  Christ. 
Moreover,  it  is  quite  contrary  to  the  consistent  teaching  of 
the  Bible  to  make  individual  redemption  dependent  upon  the 
redemption  of  the  social  order.  In  the  very  nature  of  the 
case,  the  salvation  of  the  individual  must  precede  any  endur¬ 
ing  improvement  in  social  relations.  Too  often  the  practical 
effect  of  the  attempt  to  apply  the  social  gospel  in  blanket 
form  has  been  to  deny  the  need  of  individual  regeneration  by 
the  Holy  Spirit,  the  exhortation  for  reformation  within  mun¬ 
dane  relations  being  thought  sufficient.  That  such  a  spiritual 
structure  is  a  house  built  upon  sand  has  been  proved  repeat¬ 
edly.  Just  why  writers  refer  to  “medieval  theology”  when 
they  really  have  in  mind  the  Pauline  theology  of  the  first 
century,  is  not  always  clear,  but  there  is  room  for  the  sus¬ 
picion  that  what  is  distasteful  in  the  doctrine  of  individual 
salvation  by  the  grace  of  God  through  faith  in  Christ,  may  be 
laid  more  conveniently  under  the  prejudice  that  rightfully 
attaches  to  the  Dark  Ages. 

Professor  Eubank’s  report  is  based  upon  a  study  of  the 
curricula  of  forty-five  seminaries  chosen  as  representative  of 
eight  denominations.  The  number  of  courses  listed  in  Social 
Science  in  the  curricula  of  these  seminaries  varies  from  one 
(as  listed  by  Concordia  and  Eastern  Baptist)  to  thirty-two 
(the  highest  by  Drew).  Thirteen  seminaries  offer  from  ten 
to  thirty-two  such  courses.  Seventeen  seminaries  offer  four 
'  courses  or  less,  including  five  that  offer  none.  The  vast  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  forty-five  seminaries,  even  amongst  those  offer¬ 
ing  a  large  number  of  such  courses,  do  not  list  any  consider¬ 
able  number  of  these  courses  as  required  subjects.  Twenty- 
three  of  these  seminaries  require  no  work  in  social  science, 
and  nineteen  require  less  than  four  such  courses,  the  most  of 
these  requiring  but  one  course.  Hartford  stands  at  the  head 
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with  a  requirement  of  eleven  courses.  Several  seminaries  ex¬ 
pressed  the  view  that  courses  in  social  science  properly  belong 
to  preministerial  training  in  college  or  university  and  should 
not  be  provided  for  in  the  seminary  course.  The  author, 
himself  chairman  of  the  Department  of  Sociology,  University 
of  Cincinnati,  does  not  have  a  high  opinion  of  the  quality  of 
such  teaching  in  the  seminaries,  pointing  out  one  reason  for 
this,  the  lack  of  special  training  in  the  subject  on  the  part  of 
those  who  attempt  to  teach  it.  He  makes  it  clear,  however, 
that  he  desires  his  criticisms  to  be  constructive  and  helpful 
from  his  viewpoint. 

The  more  conservative  seminaries  will  not  materially 
change  their  curricula,  for  they  have  decided  opinions  as  to 
what  the  commission  of  the  church  is.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
is  quite  likely  that  the  new  American  Association  of  Theolog¬ 
ical  Schools  will  require  a  larger  place  for  the  social  sciences 
in  the  curricula  of  the  seminaries  applying  for  accreditation, 
even  where  this  does  not  alter  the  standards  of  the  general 
work  of  the  school  under  consideration.  The  questions  re¬ 
lated  to  the  social  gospel  will  undoubtedly  drive  a  wedge 
deeper  and  deeper  between  the  liberalistic  and  conservative 
schools  for  ministerial  training. 


PRETHEOLOGICAL  Not  all  men  who  ultimately  make  a 
COLLEGE  COURSE  success  in  the  ministry  enter  the  semi¬ 
nary  with  the  advantage  of  a  planned 
pretheological  training  in  college.  Those  who  decide  late  in 
their  college  careers  to  enter  the  ministry  often  arrive  at  the 
seminary  with  a  technical  training  in  one  of  the  engineering 
courses,  usually  deficient  in  language  and  desirable  cultural 
subjects.  On  the  other  hand,  others  who  decide  early  in  the 
college  course  to  study  for  the  ministry  need  advice  when 
laying  out  their  preministerial  college  studies.  Such  advice 
is  available  in  some  Christian  colleges,  but  in  many  institu¬ 
tions  the  student  is  left  to  his  own  judgment.  Inexperienced 
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and  lacking  mature  foresight,  his  well-intentioned  choices 
often  prove  to  be  mistakes. 

Now  and  then,  college  officers  consult  with  the  faculties 
of  theological  schools  to  learn  their  judgment  concerning  the 
pretheological  courses  which  have  given  the  best  results.  It 
is  safe  to  say  that  seminaries  offering  a  standard  training 
would  generally  agree  with  Dr.  H.  F.  Rail,  professor  of  the¬ 
ology  at  Garrett  Biblical  Institute,  when  he  says:  “Our  prob¬ 
lem  is  not  that  of  the  preprofessional  course  as  ordinarily 
conceived.  We  of  the  seminary  are  not  concerned  to  have 
the  college  course  shortened  in  order  to  make  room  for  pro¬ 
fessional  studies  for  two  reasons:  On  the  one  hand,  the 
broadly  cultural  preparation  of  the  minister  is  of  primary 
importance  and  the  student  needs  all  that  the  college  can 
give  him;  on  the  other,  technical  training  for  the  ministry 
should  be  taken  in  schools  which  furnish  an  equipment  that 
the  average  college  cannot  reasonably  be  expected  to  have. 
Our  question  is:  What  training  in  college  will  best  prepare 
the  student  alike  for  his  seminary  course  and  for  his  ultimate 
work?  ...  As  indicated  above,  the  college  course  should  not 
try  to  anticipate  later  professional  studies.  The  ministerial 
candidate  should  not  major  in  the  field  of  religion.  .  .  .  First 
and  most  of  all,  the  student  should  secure  a  knowledge  of  his 
own  language  and  the  ability  to  use  it  clearly,  accurately,  and 
effectively  in  speech  and  writing.  Here  is  the  minister's 
tool.  Here,  more  than  in  formal  logic,  he  must  get  his  train¬ 
ing  in  clear,  cogent,  and  ordered  thinking.  Here  is  perhaps 
the  weakest  point  in  the  men  that  come  to  the  seminary.  Too 
often  they  have  not  learned  to  read,  to  speak,  to  write.  .  .  . 
All  [these]  demand  a  clear  understanding,  an  intelligent  ap¬ 
preciation,  and  an  effective  use  of  the  English  tongue.  They 
are  not  only  the  minister's  indispensable  equipment  but  are 
themselves  the  flower  of  culture  and  the  surest  test  of  the 
educated  man.  ...  As  to  the  languages:  aside  from  the  fine 
cultural  values  of  Greek  and  Latin,  their  knowledge  is  of 
distinct  service  to  the  minister.  The  former  is  the  language 
of  the  New  Testament.  Both  offer  an  open  door  to  the  best 
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understanding  and  use  of  our  own  tongue,  and  are  of  great 
value  in  the  study  of  the  development  of  Christian  thought.*” 

This  writer  includes  many  other  helpful  suggestions.  Also 
we  may  observe  that  the  tendency  in  some  Christian  colleges 
is  to  increase  the  number  of  strictly  seminary  courses  in 
their  curricula,  such  as  Biblical  Introduction,  Church  History, 
New  Testament  Greek,  Theology  and  more  extended  courses 
in  Bible,  all  credited  toward  the  A.B.  degree.  When  the  stu¬ 
dent  arrives  at  the  seminary  he  requests  credit  for  these 
subjects,  which,  when  granted,  creates  a  double  credit  and 
shortens  the  seminary  course  to  that  extent.  Some  seminaries 
have  adopted  the  rule  that  when  such  courses  are  credited, 
the  student  must  elect  an  equivalent  number  of  hours  in 
subjects  of  the  same  department,  in  order  that  the  theologi¬ 
cal  degree  shall  represent  the  standard  number  of  required 
hours  of  work.  Whenever  and  wherever  it  is  possible  to  do 
so,  it  seems  to  be  far  better  in  the  long  run  for  the  student 
to  confine  his  college  course  to  a  well-articulated  arts  course 
which  affords  adequate  training  in  the  history  and  philosophy 
departments  with  the  major,  perhaps,  in  the  language  work, 
with  sufficient  study  in  the  department  of  science  to  keep 
informed  with  trends  of  thought. 

It  goes  without  saying,  that  the  candidate  for  the  min¬ 
istry  must  battle  his  way  against  the  destructive  currents  of 
modern  speculative  teachings  which  tend  to  undermine  faith 
in  the  Word  of  God.  Holding  the  office  of  Registrar  of  a 
seminary  for  twelve  years,  during  which  time  I  matriculated 
graduates  from  over  sixty  of  the  leading  colleges  and  uni¬ 
versities  of  the  English  speaking  countries,  principally,  of 
course,  from  the  United  States,  I  found  that  many  of  the 
strongest  men  in  the  faith  and  ability  were  those  who  had 
stemmed  the  tide  of  adverse  teachings  in  their  academic 
courses.  They  knew  their  ground,  and  have  never  wavered 
since  in  their  work  for  the  Lord.  After  all,  whether  the 
candidate  is  trained  in  a  Christian  institution  or  a  university 
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which  makes  no  pretention  in  things  of  the  Christian  faith, 
he  will  fail  before  the  Lord  if  he  is  not  a  true  child  of  God, 
ever  ready  to  propagate  the  faith  once  for  all  delivered. 

■«>  o-  ■«> 

With  this  issue  of  bibliotheca  sacra  we 
begin  the  fifth  year  of  its  publication  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Dallas  Theological  Sem¬ 
inary.  It  is  the  ninety-fifth  year  the  maga¬ 
zine  has  been  published  under  its  present  name,  and  the  one- 
hundred  and  eighth  year  since  the  founding  of  the  original 
journal  which  was  merged  with  others  to  form  this  quarterly. 

During  these  four  years  under  our  management,  46  edi¬ 
torials  on  a  wide  variety  of  subjects  have  been  published,  122 
major  articles  and  installments  have  been  presented  to  our 
readers,  and  375  book  reviews,  many  of  which  were  compre¬ 
hensively  treated.  The  production  of  this  mass  of  literature 
has  been  a  labor  of  love  on  the  part  of  all  the  contributors, 
and  we  are  grateful  to  them  as  sharers  in  making  the  maga¬ 
zine  a  real  testimony  to  the  truth.  We  also  keenly  appreciate 
the  many  commendatory  and  encouraging  letters  from  our 
subscribers,  personal  acknowledgments  of  which  have  been 
impossible.  It  is  our  constant  prayer  that  the  Lord  may  be 
honored  in  our  pages  and  every  issue  be  worthy  of  the  confi¬ 
dence  of  our  readers. 


THE  RECORD 
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BIBLIOLOGY 

(Continued  from  October-December,  1937,  Number) 

By  Lewis  Sperry  Chafer,  D.D. 

II.  INSPIRATION 
3.  God*s  Word  about  God's  Word. 

The  intrabiblical  evidences  that  the  Bible  is  the  complete 
and  inerrant  Word  of  God  are  both  manifold  and  manifest. 
Aa  Bishop  Butler  has  said  regarding  the  evidence,  of  Christi¬ 
anity,  so  it  may  be  said  concerning  the  evidences  of  Inspira¬ 
tion,  they  are  “of  great  variety  and  compass  .  .  .  making  up, 
all  of  them  together,  one  argument;  the  conviction  arising 
from  which  kind  of  proof  may  be  compared  to  what  they  call 
the  effect  in  architecture  or  other  works  of  art,  a  result  from 
a  great  number  of  things  so  and  so  disposed,  and  taken  into 
one  view.”*  In  fact  the  intrabiblical  evidence  is  so  extensive 
that  to  tabulate  it  would  require  a  careful  study  of,  and  refer¬ 
ence  to,  almost  every  page  of  the  Scriptures — a  task  which 
few,  if  any,  have  ever  essayed.  This  vast  array  of  material 
when  assembled  and  classified,  to  employ  Bishop  Butler’s 
architectural  figure,  would  include  every  form  of  averment 
from  the  foundation  stones  of  direct  assertion  to  the  last 
adornment  of  implication.  Extended  argument  of  a  polemic 
nature  may  arise  over  the  use  of  one  word  or  one  text  of  the 
Scriptures  bearing  on  some  one  aspect  of  inspiration,  but  the 
doctrine  of  Inspiration  itself  is  all-inclusive,  embracing  all 
and  representing  the  induction  of  all  that  the  Bible  declares 
or  implies  in  its  own  behalf. 


*Analogy,  Part  II,  C.  7. 
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It  may  be  deducted  from  the  extent  of  the  literature  pro¬ 
voked,  that,  of  the  major  passages  which  support  the  Bible’s 
own  claim  to  inspiration,  two  are  of  surpassing  inportance — 
2  Timothy  3:16  and  2  Peter  1:21.  Not  only  the  direct  and 
unqualified  claim  to  inspiration  which  these  passages  present 
but  their  all-inclusiveness  has  drawn  out  the  most  extended 
and  vigorous  attempts  on  the  part  of  men  unsympathetic  to 
the  doctrine  of  Verbal,  Plenary  Inspiration  to  tone  down  by 
exegetical  manipulation  the  force  of  evidence  which  these 
passages  proffer.  It  is  doubtful  whether  any  one  original 
New  Testament  word  has  been  more  scrutinized  under  the 
searching  rays  of  scholarship  than  has  ^E6;cvEvaTog  (the- 
opnenstos — God-breathed ;  a  word  evidently  compounded  from 
©e65 — God — ,  and  jcveco — ^to  breathe,  cf.  the  translation  of  Job 
32:8 — “The  inspiration  of  the  Almighty”) ;  which  word,  what¬ 
ever  its  specific  meaning  may  be,  comprehends  the  central  or 
pivotal  idea  of  the  first  of  these  two  momentous  passages. 

It  is  reasonable  to  believe  that  as  those  languages  in  which 
the  Oracles  of  God  were  written,  were,  by  divine  supervision, 
being  developed  through  the  natural  processes  by  which  all 
languages  emerge,  certain  words  were  divinely  introduced  and 
their  meaning  determined  and  preserved  with  a  view  to  the 
all-important  service  which  they  would  render  and  the  precise 
truth  they  would  convey  in  the  written  Word  of  God.  It  is 
equally  conceivable  that  certain  words  would  need  to  be  im¬ 
mediately  coined  which  would  indicate  aspects  of  supernatural 
relationships  and  undertakings  that  could  have  had  little  or 
no  occasion  of  expression  before  and  at  such  times  when  the 
language  in  question  was  serving  only  as  the  enunciation  of 
mundane  things  and  that  which  is  born  of  mere  human  specu¬ 
lation.  The  word  ^eojiyevoto;  appears  but  the  once  in  the 
New  Testament,  and  probably  not  at  all  in  profane  Greek. 
On  the  surface  of  the  problem,  it  is  presumable  that  nothing 
exactly  similar  to  the  idea  of  God-breathed,  written  Oracles 
had  arisen  among  the  Helenistic  peoples  which  called  for  ex¬ 
pression.  It  is  a  fair  assumption  that  this  crucial  word  is 
of  divine  origin  being  fashioned  by  God  with  a  view  to  the 
elucidation  of  a  conception  which  is  not  only  foreign  to  the 
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range  of  things  human,  but  supreme  in  the  range  of  things 
divine.  Thus  the  New  Testament  writers  found  a  goodly  num¬ 
ber  of  words  divinely  prepared  and  introduced  which  were 
capable  of  expansion  in  their  meaning  in  order  to  convey 
truths  which  had  been  heretofore  unrevealed.  The  student 
will  do  well  to  note  at  this  point  the  many  compounds  with 
0e6?  XeioT6?,  and  nv8i5|ia,  which  his  vocabulary  affords. 

The  one  text  wherein  deojivevoxog  appears — 2  Timothy 
3 :16,  17 — is  as  follows :  “All  scripture  is  given  by  inspiration 
of  God,  and  is  profitable  for  doctrine,  for  reproof,  for  correc¬ 
tion,  for  instruction  in  righteousness:  that  the  man  of  God 
may  be  perfect,  throughly  furnished  unto  all  good  works.” 
The  phrase  **dll  scripture**  as  here  used,  is  naturally  identical 
in  the  scope  of  its  meaning  with  the  statement  in  the  preced¬ 
ing  verse,  wherein  the  Apostle  reminds  Timothy  “that  from  a 
child”  he  has  “known  the  holy  scriptures,”  and  these,  it  is 
declared,  are  able  to  make  him  wise  unto  salvation  through 
faith  which  is  in  Jesus  Christ.  Varied  and  wonderful  are 
the  things,  as  enumerated  in  this  context,  which  the  Scrip¬ 
tures  are  able  to  do  and  because  of  which  they  are  **profit- 
able**  to  the  “man  of  God.”  These  asserted  values  are  but 
little  challenged;  controversy  centers  rather  upon  the  two 
phrases — “all  scripture**  and  “given  by  inspiration  of  God.** 

When  undertaking  to  determine  just  what  is  included  in 
the  phrase  “all  scripture,**  it  is  well  to  remember  that  2  Tim¬ 
othy  is  the  Apostle’s  latest  epistle,  written,  it  would  seem, 
near  to  the  time  of  his  martyrdom.  By  that  time  almost  all 
the  New  Testament  had  been  written — excepting  only  the 
later  writings  of  the  Apostle  John.  2  Peter  3:16  clearly 
designates  the  writings  of  the  Apostle  Paul  as  “scripture,” 
and  Paul  himself,  as  recorded  in  1  Timothy  5:18,  when  quot¬ 
ing  Deuteronomy  25:4 — “Thou  shalt  not  muzzle  the  ox  that 
treadeth  out  the  corn” — as  “scripture,”  adds  to  it  Luke  10:7 
— “For  the  labourer  is  worthy  of  his  hire” — as  Scripture  of 
equal  authority.  Thus,  and  at  so  early  a  date,  the  Gospel  by 
Luke — written  by  one  outside  the  twelve — is  accepted  by  the 
Apostle  as  authoritative  Scripture.  As  to  the  Apostles  them¬ 
selves,  Peter  writes :  “That  ye  may  be  mindful  of  the  words 
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which  were  spoken  before  by  the  holy  prophets,  and  of  the 
commandments  of  us  the  apostles  of  the  Lord  and  Saviour” 
(2  Pet.  3 :2) .  Beyond  this  clear  evidence  as  to  the  fact  that  the 
phrase  **all  scripture**  included  the  larger  part  of  the  New  Tes¬ 
tament,  it  is  agreeable  to  a  simple  faith  to  believe  that  He  who 
“calleth  those  things  that  be  not  as  though  they  were”  (Rom. 
4:17),  as  He  indited  the  passage  in  question,  included  in  this 
phrase  all  that,  in  His  sovereign  purpose,  would  be  written, 
with  the  Scripture  that  had  up  to  that  time  been  written. 
Thus  it  may  be  concluded  that  the  words  **all  scripture**  are 
no  less  and  no  more  than  that  embodied  in  the  Bible. 

Over  the  second  phrase — ** given  by  inspiration  of  God** — 
there  is  much  more  dissension.  The  English  word  inspiration 
is  from  the  Latin  spiro  and  the  passage  in  question  is  trans¬ 
lated  in  the  Vulgate  by  Omnis  scriptura  divinitus  inspirata, 
while  the  Greek  is  Jtaoa  Oeojivevoto?  ( pasa  grapha  theop- 

neustos — all  Scripture  is  God-breathed).  Much  of  interest 
may  be  gathered  from  the  various  translations  of  this  phrase. 

The  i^^thiopic  renders:  “And  every  scripture  is  in  the 
Spirit  of  the  Lord.” 

Wycliff :  “All  scripture  of  God  inspired.” 

Tyndale:  “All  scripture  is  given  by  inspiration  of  God.” 

Cremer  {Biblico-Theological  Lexicon  of  N.  T.  Greek): 
“promoted  by  God,  divinely  inspired.” 

Thayer,  Grimm  (Greek-English  Lexicon  of  N.  T.):  “In¬ 
spired  by  God.” 

Robertson  ( Greek  and  English  Lexicon  of  N.  T.) :  “God- 
breathed,  inbreathed  of  God.” 

Warfield :  “Every  scripture  seeing  that  it  is  God-breathed.” 

The  Revised  Version :  “Every  scripture  inspired  of  God.” 

Aside  from  that  of  the  Revised  Version  which  seems  to 
leave  room  for  the  idea  that  some  Scripture  might  not  be  in¬ 
spired,  these  translations  express,  with  all  the  force  that 
language  is  able  to  devise,  the  truth  that  the  Scriptures  are 
God-breathed.  The  question  at  issue  is  one  as  to  whether  the 
term  God-breathed  is  to  be  taken  in  the  passive  form  which 
implies  only  that,  as  to  its  source,  all  Scripture  is  the  breath 
of  God — its  distinctive  characteristic  being  the  fact  that  it 
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originates  in,  and  proceeds  from,  God — ;  or  whether  it  is  to 
be  taken  in  its  active  form  which  would  imply  that  the  Scrip¬ 
ture  is  permeated  and  pregnant  with  the  breath  of  God — ^its 
distinctive  characteristic  being  the  fact  that  it  has  received 
by  impartation  or  inspiration  the  breath  of  God.  The  passage 
does  go  on  to  say  that  the  Scriptures  are  potent;  for  it  is 
much  to  predicate  of  them  that  they  are  able  to  “make  wise 
unto  salvation,”  that  they  are  “profitable  for  doctrine,  for 
reproof,  for  correction,  for  instruction  in  righteousness,”  and 
that  by  them  the  “man  of  God  may  be  perfect,  throughly 
furnished  unto  every  good  work.”  There  are,  it  would  seem, 
two  statements  made:  (a)  all  Scripture  is  God-breathed  and 
(b)  all  Scripture  is  profitable.  Doubtless  it  is  profitable  be¬ 
cause  it  is  God-breathed;  but  the  word  fieonvEvoTo^  does  not 
refer  to  inspiring  into  men  of  a  message,  but  of  the  out- 
spiring  of  that  message  from  God.  The  message  is  different 
and  its  effect  surpassing  because  it  is  God’s  breathing  and 
not  because  it  has  been  accurately  transmitted  by  men.  It 
has  been  so  transmitted  and  God’s  determining  power  was 
over  the  human  authors;  but  the  statement  of  2  Timothy 
3:16  emphasizes  only  the  out-breathing  of  God.  To  quote 
Dr.  Warfield  again,  and  there  is  no  greater  authority  on 
all  problems  of  Inspiration:  “What  is  OEOJtvEvoTog  is  God- 
breathed,  produced  by  the  creative  breath  of  the  Almighty. 
All  Scripture  is  called  fiEOJtvEvotog  in  order  to  designate  it  as 
‘God-breathed,’  the  product  of  Divine  spiration,  the  creation 
of  the  Spirit  who  is  in  all  spheres  of  the  Divine  activity  the 
executive  of  the  Godhead.  ...  It  does  not  express  a  breathing 
into  the  Scriptures  by  God.  But  the  ordinary  conception  at¬ 
tached  to  it,  whether  among  the  Fathers  or  the  Dogmaticians, 
is  in  general  vindicated.  What  it  affirms  is  that  the  Scrip¬ 
tures  owe  their  origin  to  an  activity  of  God  the  Holy  Ghost 
and  are  in  the  highest  and  truest  sense  His  creation.  It  is 
on  this  foundation  of  Divine  Oi'igin  that  all  these  high  at¬ 
tributes  of  Scripture  are  built.”* 

The  result  of  so  much  discussion  seems  both  explicit  and 
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unequivocal.  The  Scriptures  in  their  entirety  are  effective 
since  they  are  from  God,  God-breathed,  God-given,  and  God- 
determined. 

The  second  major  passage,  2  Peter  1:21 — ^“holy  men  of 
God  spake  as  they  were  moved  [borne  along]  by  the  Holy 
Ghost” — ,  approaches  the  problem  of  inspiration  from  an¬ 
other  angle.  As  OeonvevoTog  indicated  that  the  Scriptures 
originated  with,  and  are  therefore  the  Word  of,  God,  (pepco 
{phero — ^borne  along)  indicates  the  fact  that  the  Spirit  so 
wrought  in  the  holy  men  of  God  as  to  secure  through  them 
an  inerrant  record  of  the  mind  of  God.  The  two  passages  are 
supplementary  and  together  form  the  entire  revelation, 
namely,  that  (a)  the  Word  came  from  God  as  His  own  spiro 
or  breath,  and  (b)  that  under  the  inflatus  or  inspire  of  God 
the  Word  was  faithfully  transcribed  by  holy  men  chosen  for 
that  high  service. 

The  context  of  this  second  major  passage  is  equally  im¬ 
portant.  Peter  has  declared  that  the  great  theme  of  pro¬ 
phecy — “the  power  and  coming  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ”  (as 
anticipated  and  prefigured  in  the  transfiguration) — is  certi¬ 
fied  by  “eye  witnesses”  who  were  with  Christ  in  the  holy 
mount;  but  this  truth  is  made  “more  sure”  by  the  word  of 
prophecy  (or,  better,  the  prophetic  word) ;  and  reference  here 
is  to  the  inspired  Scriptures  as  a  whole  and  not  merely  to 
that  portion  which  brings  to  notice  the  exceptional  element  of 
prediction.  The  writers  of  the  Scriptures  were  all  prophets 
in  the  larger  meaning  of  that  term  and  their  writings  were 
prophetic  (cf.  Acts  3:21;  10:43)  in  which  forthtelling  is  the 
essential  feature  rather  than  foretelling. 

The  reference  to  “holy  men”  is  to  be  received  according 
to  the  root  meaning  of  the  word  holy,  or  sanctified,  which  is 
to  be  set  apart  unto  a  specific  service  or  purpose.  They  were 
the  elect  of  God  for  this  ministry  and  there  is  no  reference 
to  the  sanctity  of  their  lives.  However,  the  experience  of 
Isaiah  in  which  his  lips  were  purified  with  a  coal  from  off 
the  altar  is  suggestive  (Isa.  6:1-8). 

The  word  (pepco,  as  used  in  this  passage  contains  in  it  the 
secret  concerning  the  particularized  influence  of  the  Holy 
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Spirit  on  these  chosen  men  which  influence  secured  the  in¬ 
spired  Scriptures.  The  word  is  exceedingly  expressive  sug¬ 
gesting  the  effect  of  the  wind  on  the  sails  of  a  boat  by  which 
wind  the  boat  is  borne  along.  While  (pepto  indicates  the  divine 
control  of  the  human  authors,  it  allows  in  its  breadth  of  ex¬ 
pression  for  an  indefinite  variety  of  ways  in  which  the  end 
shall  be  attained. 

At  this  point  the  so-called  “theories”  of  inspiration  are 
introduced.  Too  often  these  “theories”  consist  in  an  inquisi¬ 
tive  attempt  to  pry  into  the  unrevealed  mystery  as  to  how 
God  moved  the  chosen  men  to  write  as  they  did.  Upon  this 
subject  the  Scriptures  are  silent.  The  writers  at  times  bore 
brief  but  expressive  testimony.  We  read:  “The  lord  said 
unto  Moses”  (Ex.  4:19;  cf.  Deut.  34:10);  the  “vision”  which 
Isaiah  “saw”  (Isa.  1:1;  cf.  Hab.  l:f;  Mai.  1:1);  “The  word 
of  the  LORD  came”  to  Jeremiah  ( Jer.  1 :2 ;  cf.  Hos.  1 :1 ;  Jonah 
1:1;  Micah  1:1;  Zeph.  1:1;  Hag.  1:1;  Zech.  1:1).  To  Daniel 
God  appeared  in  “visions”  and  “dreams.”  John  declares  that 
his  testimony  is  “true”  (John  19:35;  1  John  1:1-3).  And  the 
Apostle  Paul  writes:  “If  any  man  think  himself  to  be  a  pro¬ 
phet  or  spiritual,  let  him  acknowledge  that  the  things  that  I 
write  unto  you  are  the  commandments  of  the  Lord”  (1  Cor. 
14:37).  As  to  how  the  divine  revelation  was  given  to  the 
human  author,  none  other  than  God  or  the  elect  man  could 
know.  It  was  wholly  within  those  personal  and  sacred  rela¬ 
tionships  into  which  none  other  might  intrude.  Here  the 
devout  soul  will  hesitate  and  the  prudent  will  at  least  respect 
the  silence  of  God.  It  is  possible  that,  as  the  testimony  of 
these  writers  suggests,  there  was  not  only  variety  in  the 
manner  in  which  God  spoke  to  different  men,  but  there  was 
variety,  as  well,  in  the  way  in  which  He  spoke  at  different 
times  to  one  man.  The  Scriptures  give  abundant  teaching  as 
to  the  fact  of  inspiration  but  do  not  offer  explanation  of  this 
phenomenon.  The  how  of  every  miracle  is  wanting,  and  in¬ 
spiration  is  a  miracle.  Concerning  this  and  all  miracles,  man 
is  called  upon  to  believe  and  not  to  elucidate,  Christ  called 
attention  to  man’s  limitations  when  He  said:  “The  wind 
bloweth  where  it  listeth,  and  thou  hearest  the  sound  thereof, 
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but  canst  not  tell  whence  it  cometh,  and  whither  it  goeth” 
(John  3:8).  If  having  experienced  the  miracle  of  regenera¬ 
tion  men  are  even  then  unable  to  apprehend  its  mystery,  how 
could  they  discern  the  workings  of  the  Spirit  in  realms  into 
which  they  have  never  entered? 

Concerning  these  “theories,”  or  suppositions,  some  damag¬ 
ing  facts  may  be  noted:  (a)  To  those  who  in  their  zeal  for 
the  authority  of  God  have  implied  that  the  human  authors 
were  automatons,  it  may  be  said  that  the  evidence  is  com¬ 
plete  enough  to  demonstrate  the  fact  that  these  chosen  men 
exercised  every  feature  of  their  own  volition  and  individual 
characteristics,  yet  were  empowered  to  write  only  what  the 
Spirit  determined.  Apart  from  this  conception  of  inspiration 
there  could  be  no  dual  authorship,  (b)  To  those  who  claim 
that  these  elect  men  wrote  under  the  influence  of  the  exalted 
human  faculties  and  the  exercise  of  superior  poetical  genius, 
it  may  be  said  that  the  character  of  the  truth  disclosed  dem¬ 
onstrates  that  it  is  the  Word  of  God,  being  worthy  of  God, 
and  this  it  could  never  be  under  the  provisions  this  theory 
suggests,  (c)  To  those  who  persist  in  the  notion  that  in¬ 
spiration  constituted  the  elect  men  infallible  and  omniscient, 
it  may  be  said  that  the  evidence  proves  that  the  men  were 
enabled  only  in  the  transcribing  of  truth  and  often  they 
could  not  have  comprehended  the  full  import  of  all  that  they 
wrote,  (d)  To  those  who  fancy  that  inspiration  as  it  applies 
to  the  human  authors  tends  to  elevate  every  passage  to  the 
same  level  of  spiritual  importance,  it  may  be  said  that  in  this 
sphere  of  inspiration  its  aim  and  purpose  is  to  secure  an  ac¬ 
curate  transcription  of  the  God-given  message.  The  philos¬ 
ophy  of  Bildad,  as  recorded  in  Job  is  not  of  the  same  useful¬ 
ness  to  lost  men  as  is  the  gospel  of  divine  grace ;  but  both  are 
exactly  what  God  intended  to  include  in  His  Word — each  in 
its  place  and  for  its  purpose.  Jehovah  has  said:  “So  shall 
my  word  be  that  goeth  forth  out  of  my  mouth:  it  shall  not 
return  unto  me  void,  but  it  shall  accomplish  that  which  I 
please,  and  it  shall  prosper  in  the  thing  whereto  I  sent  it” 
(Isa.  55:11).  In  like  manner  inspiration  may  record  the  un¬ 
truth  of  Satan,  but  it  does  not  vindicate  the  lie  nor  sanctify 
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it.  It  secures  the  exact  record  as  to  what  was  said — ^good  or 
bad.  Many  unworthy  actions  are  recorded  but  not  approved 
by  God. 

On  the  general  freedom  of  the  human  authors,  Alexander 
Carson  has  said :  “Inspiration  .  .  .  left  the  inspired  historians 
under  the  power  and  regulation  of  the  laws  and  influences 
that  guide  other  authors  in  their  compositions,  with  the 
single  exception  of  supernaturally  preserving  them  from 
error.”  This  statement  leaves  no  place  for  the  reception  of 
the  message.  The  authors  were  preserved  from  error,  but 
they  did  not  originate  the  message.  They  might  be  accurate 
in  declaring  their  own  thought.  They  were,  however,  accu¬ 
rate  in  declaring  God’s  thoughts  which  they  received  from 
Him. 

It  may  thus  be  seen  that  the  specific  import  of  2  Peter 
1:21  and  its  context  centers  in  the  word  (peQO)  as  it  distin¬ 
guishes  the  writings  of  certain  chosen  men  who  spoke  as 
they  were  borne  along  by  the  Holy  Spirit.  Their  message  was 
the  Word  of  God,  and  thus  the  dual  authorship  is  preserved. 

Another  passage  of  great  significance  is  John  10 :35  where 
it  is  reported  that  Christ,  while  speaking  to  the  Jews  con¬ 
cerning  their  cherished  Scriptures,  said:  “Is  it  not  written 
in  your  law?”  and  “the  scriptures  cannot  be  broken.”  The 
three  words.  Scripture,  Law,  and  Prophecy,  are  interchange¬ 
able  when  referring,  as  each  often  does,  to  the  entire  body 
of  revealed  truth.  In  this  context  Christ  states  that  a  thing 
written  in  their  Law  is  none  other  than  Scripture  which  can¬ 
not  be  broken.  This  passage  is  an  example  of  the  unvarying 
and  unqualified  honor  which  Christ  gave  to  the  Scriptures  as 
the  Authoritative  Oracles  of  God.  According  to  the  record. 
His  first  utterance  after  His  baptism  was  a  three-fold  chal¬ 
lenge  of  Satan,  and  Satan’s  defeat  was  gained  by  the  words, 
“It  is  written.”  Throughout  His  ministry,  Christ  constantly 
declared  that  the  Scriptures  must  be  fulfilled,  thus  giving 
honor  to  them  (Mark  14:49;  John  13:18;  17:12;  cf.  12:14; 
Mark  9:12,  13).  Similarly,  on  the  Emmaus  road  He,  “begin¬ 
ning  at  Moses  and  all  the  prophets,  .  .  .  expounded  unto  them 
in  all  the  scriptures  the  things  concerning  himself”  (Luke 
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24:27).  He  also  said,  the  Scriptures  (continuously)  ''bear 
witness  of  me”  (John  5:39).  Christ  thus  assigned  to  the 
Scriptures  the  final  word  of  authority.  Turning  only  to  Mat¬ 
thew’s  Gospel  this  fact  is  made  clear — 4:4,  7,  10;  11:10;  19:4; 
21:13,  42;  22:29;  26:31,  56.  An  equally  extended  induction 
could  easily  be  made  of  the  passages  which  demonstrate  the 
authority  which  all  the  New  Testament  writers  accorded  the 
Word  of  God. 

The  testimony  which  the  Bible  presents  as  to  its  own  in¬ 
spiration  is  diffused  throughout  all  its  parts.  Each  author 
witnesses  to  the  supernatural  character  of  his  writings.  But 
by  far  the  most  conclusive  evidence  that  the  Bible  is  inspired 
is  the  two-fold  fact:  (a)  That  Christ  so  accepted  the  Old 
Testament  as  a  whole  as  well  as  in  every  separate  portion, 
and  (b)  that  the  New  Testament  was  written  at  His  direc¬ 
tion  and  the  human  authors  were  promised  superhuman  abil¬ 
ity  to  write  according  to  the  mind  of  God. 

When  contemplating  the  Bible’s  own  claims  to  inspiration, 
of  great  significance,  indeed,  are  those  passages  wherein  God 
and  His  Word  are  treated  as  one  and  the  same.  It  is  written 
in  Galatians  3 :8 :  ‘The  scriptures,  foreseeing  that  God  would 
justify  the  Gentiles  by  faith,  preached  the  gospel  beforehand 
unto  Abraham.”  Assuredly  the  Scriptures  as  such,  which 
were  not  then  written,  did  not  preach  to  Abraham,  but  God 
did.  Thus  in  Romans  9 :17 — ‘‘The  scriptures  said  to  Pharaoh, 
Even  for  this  same  purpose  have  I  raised  thee  up.”  Yet 
Exodus  9:16,  which  text  is  here  quoted,  states  that  it  is  the 
Word  of  Jehovah  to  Pharaoh  through  Moses.  The  fact  is 
patent  that  the  Scripture  which  was  not  then  written  could 
not  be  responsible  for  the  raising  up  of  Pharaoh  for  a  spe¬ 
cific  purpose ;  but  God’s  Word,  whether  spoken  or  written,  is 
the  identification  of  Himself.  It  is  especially  observable  that 
such  phrases  as  ‘‘He  saith,”  ‘‘He  spake,”  and  ‘‘He  beareth  wit¬ 
ness,”  etc.,  indicate  the  voice  of  God  speaking  whatever  is 
said.  The  oft-repeated  expressions,  ‘‘The  word  of  Jehovah,” 
‘‘The  law  of  the  lord,”  “The  oracles  of  God,”  certify  without 
exception  to  the  divine  authorship.  Because  it  is  His  Word, 
it  shall  stand  forever  (Isa.  40:8).  Men  are  appointed  to 
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preach  it  as  God^s  Word  (Rom.  10 :17 ;  1  Cor.  14 :36) ;  and 
thus  it  came,  first  to  Israel  (Acts  10:36,  37),  and  then  to  the 
Gientiles  (1  Thess.  2:13). 

In  making  its  own  claim  to  inspiration,  the  Bible  puts 
strong  emphasis  on  the  fact  that  individual  men  were  em¬ 
powered  to  write  or  speak  the  Word  of  God.  “David  in  spirit 
[literally  in  the  Spirit]  called  him  Lord”  (cf.  Ps.  110:1  with 
Matt.  22:43).  “Who  [the  Holy  Spirit]  by  the  mouth  of  David 
thy  servant  hast  said”  (Acts  4:25,  26).  “Now  all  this  was 
done,  that  it  might  be  fulfilled  which  was  spoken  of  [by]  the 
Lord  by  [through]  the  prophet”  (Matt.  1:22;  2:15).  “Where¬ 
fore  (as  the  Holy  Ghost  saith”  .  .  .)  (Heb.  3:7;  cf.  Ps.  95:7). 
“Whereof  the  Holy  Ghost  also  is  a  witness  to  us”  (Heb.  10:15; 
cf.  Jer.  31:33,  34).  To  Moses  Jehovah  said,  “Go,  and  I  will 
be  with  thy  mouth,  and  teach  thee  what  thou  shalt  say”  (Ex. 
4:10-12).  “I  .  .  .  will  put  my  words  in  his  mouth”  (Deut. 
18:18,  19).  “My  spirit  that  is  upon  thee,  and  my  words 
which  I  have  put  in  thy  mouth”  (Isa.  59:21).  “The  word  of 
the  LORD  came  unto  me,  saying,  ...  I  ordained  thee  a  prophet 
unto  the  nations.  .  .  .  Thou  shalt  go  to  all  that  I  shall  send 
thee,  and  whatsoever  I  command  thee  thou  shalt  speak  .  .  . 
Behold,  I  have  put  my  words  in  thy  mouth”  (Jer.  1:4-9). 

The  New  Testament  writers  were  no  less  the  voice  of  God. 
When  about  to  leave  this  world,  Christ  committed  not  only 
the  evangelizing  witness  to  all  who  comprise  His  Church,  but 
He  gave  assurance  to  chosen  men  that  they  would  be  called 
upon  to  record  what  He  had  said.  The  Holy  Spirit,  they  were 
told,  would  “teach  them  all  things,”  “bring  all  things  to  their 
remembrance,”  “guide  them  into  all  truth,”  and  show  them 
“things  to  come”  (John  14:25,  26;  15:26,  27;  16:12-15). 
While  there  is  a  general  application  of  these  words  to  all  be¬ 
lievers  in  that  the  Spirit  is  their  Teacher,  it  is  evident  that 
the  specific  work  of  the  Spirit  in  bringing  to  remembrance 
could  be  experienced  only  by  those  to  whom  Christ  had 
spoken.  The  Apostle  Paul  was  not  one  of  the  twelve  and 
therefore  he  never  claimed  to  have  had  their  instruction. 
Nevertheless,  he  testifies  to  the  direct  energizing  power  of 
the  Spirit.  He  wrote :  “which  things  also  we  speak,  not  in  the 
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words  which  man’s  wisdom  teacheth,  but  which  the  Holy 
Ghost  teacheth”  (1  Cor.  2:13;  cf.  14:37;  2  Cor.  13:2,  3;  Gal. 
1:8-12;  Eph.  3:1-7;  1  Thess.  2:13;  4:2,  8,  15;  2  Thess.  2:13- 
15.  For  other  N.  T.  passages  note:  1  Pet.  1:10-12;  2  Pet. 
3:1,  2;  Rev.  1:3,  10,  11,  19;  22:6,  7,  18,  19). 

On  this  partial  induction  of  all  that  the  Bible  asserts  as 
to  its  own  inspiration,  enough  has  been  presented  to  demon¬ 
strate  that  verbal,  plenary  inspiration  alone  answers  its 
claims. 

4.  General  Objections  to  Verbal  Plenary  Inspiration. 

If  borne  in  mind,  certain  important  facts  tend  to  dissolve 
almost  every  recorded  objection  to  the  doctrine  of  Verbal, 
Plenary  Inspiration,  namely: 

(a)  The  progress  of  doctrine  which  is  observable  from 
Genesis  to  Revelation  does  not  imply  that  earlier  and  partial 
revelations  were  erroneous.  At  the  end  of  His  three-and-a-half 
years  of  instruction  to  His  disciples,  Christ  said  to  them, 
‘T  have  yet  many  things  to  say  unto  you”  (John  16:12),  but 
that  did  not  imply  that  what  He  had  taught  them  at  the  first 
was  untrue.  Again,  and  somewhat  similar  to  this,  a  fallacy 
has  a  long  time  been  current  which  greatly  dishonors  the 
Word  of  God.  It  is  to  the  effect  that  the  Apostle  Paul  in 
later  years  receded  from  the  emphasis  on  the  return  of  Christ 
which  he  exhibited  in  his  early  Epistles,  notably  1  Thessalo- 
nians;  and  no  reason  is  assigned  for  this  claim  other  than 
that  this  truth  does  not,  it  is  affirmed,  appear  in  his  later 
writings.  The  later  writings,  it  is  obvious,  are  upon  a  differ¬ 
ent  theme ;  but  quite  apart  from  that  fact,  the  last  chapter  of 
his  last  Epistle  presents  one  of  the  strongest  testimonies  the 
Apostle  gave  concerning  the  hope  of  the  coming  of  Christ 
(2  Tim.  4:6-8).  Such  a  conception  intimates  that  the  Apostle 
was  mistaken  in  his  earlier  Epistles  which  he  cautiously  cor¬ 
rected  in  those  written  later;  but  who  shall  say  that,  had  his 
life  been  extended,  he  would  not,  according  to  this  notion,  at 
the  end  of  his  life  have  discredited  all  that  he  wrote?  To 
doubt  the  early  writings  is  to  degrade  all  his  writings,  and 
only  because  of  the  fact  that  the  essential  element  of  inspira- 
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tion  is  involved,  and  not  merely  the  blundering  of  a  sincere 
man.  This  situation  may  well  serve  to  illustrate  the  distress 
into  which  men  are  plunged  who  question  the  trustworthi¬ 
ness  of  the  Bible,  whether  their  doubt  arises  from  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  the  progress  of  doctrine  as  a  whole,  or  over  the  sup¬ 
posed  progress  of  the  human  authors. 

(b)  Variations  in  rendering  sometimes  occur  because  of 
the  different  languages  involved.  The  superscription  over  the 
cross  of  Christ  was  written  in  Hebrew,  Latin,  and  Greek.  The 
Apostle  Paul  usually  quoted  the  LXX  translation  of  the  Old 
Testament.  In  every  case  of  quotation  of  the  Old  Testament 
into  the  New  Testament  it  should  be  remembered  that  the 
Holy  Spirit  is  the  Author  of  both  Testaments  and  that  it  is 
wholly  within  the  province  of  an  author,  when  quoting  from 
his  own  writings,  to  change  or  restate  anything  he  has  writ¬ 
ten  before.  This  does  not  necessarily  imply  correction  of  the 
earlier  writings.  It  may  be,  as  it  is  in  the  case  of  the  Spirit, 
an  adaptation  of  a  truth  to  a  new  situation  or  setting. 

Every  devout  student  will  believe  that,  to  a  very  consider¬ 
able  degree,  the  preserving  care  of  God  has  been  over  every 
worthy  translation  of  the  Scriptures  and  that  in  these  trans¬ 
lations  no  essential  doctrinal  value  has  been  sacrificed. 

(c)  At  best,  human  understanding  is  imperfect.  What 
may  seem  a  difficulty  now — ^as  has  so  often  been  demon¬ 
strated — is  completely  dissolved  when  all  the  facts  are  known. 
At  this  point  archeology  has  contributed  much  and  will  no 
doubt  continue  to  do  so  to  the  end. 

(d)  The  claim  for  verbal,  plenary  inspiration  is  made 
only  for  the  original  writings  and  does  not  extend  to  any 
transcriptions  or  translations.  It  is  also  true  that  no  origi¬ 
nal  manuscript  is  now  available.  Naturally,  these  facts  give 
rise  to  the  query  as  to  whether  the  present  existing  trans¬ 
lations — notably  the  text  with  which  one  is  most  familiar — is 
really  trustworthy.  This  problem  is  worthy  of  serious  con¬ 
sideration  and  has  received  the  attention  of  the  greatest 
textual  critics  in  all  generations  of  the  church.  But  two  pas¬ 
sages  of  any  considerable  length  are  subject  to  dispute — Mark 
16:9-20  and  John  7:53  to  8:11.  Of  these  two  passages,  the 
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latter  is  more  discredited  than  the  former.  As  to  textual 
difficulties  generally,  the  following  quotations  are  significant: 

Westcott  and  Hort:  “With  regard  to  the  great  bulk  of  the 
words  of  the  New  Testament,  as  of  most  other  ancient  writ¬ 
ings,  there  is  no  variation  or  other  ground  of  doubt,  and 
therefore  no  other  ground  for  textual  criticism;  and  here 
therefore  an  editor  is  merely  a  transcriber.  The  same  may 
be  said  with  substantial  truth  respecting  those  various  read¬ 
ings  which  have  never  been  received,  and  in  all  probability 
never  will  be  received,  into  any  printed  text.  The  proportion 
of  words  virtually  accepted  on  all  hands  as  raised  above 
doubt  is  very  great,  not  less,  on  a  rough  computation,  than 
seven-eighths  of  the  whole.  The  remaining  eighth,  therefore, 
formed  in  great  part  by  changes  of  order  and  other  compara¬ 
tive  trivialities,  constitutes  the  whole  area  of  criticism.  If 
the  principles  followed  in  the  present  edition  are  sound,  this 
area  may  be  very  greatly  reduced.  Recognizing  to  the  full  the 
duty  of  abstinence  from  peremptory  decision  in  cases  where 
the  evidence  leaves  the  judgment  in  suspense  between  two  or 
more  readings,  we  find  that,  setting  aside  difference  of  or¬ 
thography,  the  words  in  our  opinion  still  subject  to  doubt 
only  make  up  one-sixtieth  of  the  whole  New  Testament.  In 
this  second  estimate  the  proportion  of  comparatively  trivial 
variations  is  beyond  measure  larger  than  in  the  former;  so 
that  the  amount  of  what  can  in  any  sense  be  called  substan^ 
tial  variation  is  but  a  small  fraction  of  the  whole  residuary 
variation,  and  can  hardly  form  more  than  a  thousandth  part 
of  the  entire  text.”*® 

Dr.  Philip  Schaff,  Chairman  of  the  American  Committee 
of  the  Revisers,  writes:  “This  multitude  of  various  readings 
of  the  Greek  text  need  not  puzzle  or  alarm  any  Christian. 
It  is  the  natural  result  of  the  great  wealth  of  our  documen¬ 
tary  resources;  it  is  a  testimony  to  the  immense  importance 
of  the  New  Testament;  it  does  not  affect,  but  rather  insures, 
the  integrity  of  the  text;  and  it  is  a  useful  stimulus  to  study. 

“Only  about  400  of  the  100,000  or  150,000  variations  ma- 
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terially  affect  the  sense.  Of  these,  again,  not  more  than 
about  fifty  are  really  important  for  one  reason  or  another; 
and  even  of  these  fifty  not  one  affects  an  article  of  faith  or 
a  precept  of  duty  which  is  not  abundantly  sustained  by  other 
and  undoubted  passages,  or  by  the  whole  tenor  of  Scripture 
teaching.  The  Textus  Receptits  of  Stephens,  Beza,  and 
Elzevir,  and  of  our  English  Version,  teach  precisely  the  same 
Christianity  as  the  uncial  text  of  the  Sinaitic  and  Vatican 
manuscript,  the  oldest  versions  and  the  Anglo-American  Re¬ 
vision.”" 

Conclvsion. 

Of  the  almost  limitless  field  of  discussion  which  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  Inspiration  affords,  enough  has  been  presented  to 
demonstrate  that  Verbal,  Plenary  Inspiration  is  the  un¬ 
qualified  claim  of  the  Bible  for  itself,  the  teaching  of  Christ 
and  the  Apostles,  and  the  belief  of  the  church  from  her  be¬ 
ginning.  It  has  likewise  been  pointed  out  that  the  Word  as 
written  came  forth  from  God  as  His  breath  and  that  chosen 
men  were  empowered  to  receive  and  record  that  message. 
As  to  how  He  transmitted  that  Word  to  them  and  secured 
inerrant  oracles  at  their  hand,  the  Scriptures  are  silent.  A 
dual  authorship  is  preserved — God  using  the  volition  and 
faculties  of  the  human  authors  without  coercion  and  the 
human  authors  exercised  their  volition  and  faculties  without 
injury  to  the  divine  message.  Those  who  are  disposed  to 
disagree  with  these  conclusions  must  reckon  with  Christ,  the 
Apostles,  and  the  Prophets  upon  whom,  after  all,  we  must 
depend  for  any  knowledge  of  any  truth  whatsoever.  If  their 
testimony  is  broken  regarding  the  trustworthiness  of  the 
Scriptures,  it  is  broken  regarding  all  else. 

The  doctrines  of  Revelation,  Inspiration,  Canonicity,  and 
Authority  being  closely  allied,  the  following  discussion  is 
requisite  for  the  completion  of  that  which  has  gone  before. 
Dallas,  Texas. 


^^Companion  to  the  New  Testament,  p.  177. 
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THE  THEOLOGY  OF  THE  TABERNACLE 
(Concluded  from  the  October-December,  1937,  Number) 

By  John  Vernon  McGee,  B.D.,  Th.M. 

CHAPTER  VI 
The  Lampstand  of  Gold 
The  Doctrine  Concerning  Worship,  Continued. 

The  floor  lamp  is  not  a  modern  invention,  but  is  as  old  as 
the  Tabernacle  at  least.  The  Tabernacle  contained  a  floor 
lamp,  for  that  is  what  the  golden  candlestick  was  in  the  Holy 
Place.  We  are  substituting  the  more  descriptive  title  “lamp- 
stand”  for  the  King  James  rendering  of  “candlestick.”  It 
was  more  than  a  candlestick,  as  we  designate  such.  The 
blueprint  for  it  is  given  in  Exodus  25 :31-40,  “And  thou  shalt 
make  a  candlestick  of  pure  gold:  of  beaten  work  shall  the 
candlestick  be  made:  his  shaft,  and  his  branches,  his  bowls, 
his  knops,  and  his  flowers,  shall  be  of  the  same.  And  six 
branches  shall  come  out  of  the  sides  of  it;  three  branches  of 
the  candlestick  out  of  the  one  side,  and  three  branches  of  the 
candlestick  out  of  the  other  side:  Three  bowls  made  like  unto 
almonds,  with  a  knop  and  flower  in  one  branch;  and  three 
bowls  made  like  almonds  in  the  other  branch,  with  a  knop 
and  a  flower:  so  in  the  six  branches  that  come  out  of  the 
candlestick.  And  in  the  candlestick  shall  be  four  bowls  made 
like  unto  almonds,  with  their  knops  and  their  flowers.  And 
there  shall  be  a  knop  under  two  branches  of  the  same,  and  a 
knop  under  two  branches  of  the  same,  and  a  knop  under  two 
branches  of  the  same,  according  to  the  six  branches  that  pro¬ 
ceed  out  of  the  candlestick.  Their  knops  and  their  branches 
shall  be  of  the  same:  all  it  shall  be  one  beaten  work  of  pure 
gold.  And  thou  shalt  make  the  seven  lamps  thereof:  and 
they  shall  light  the  lamps  thereof,  that  they  may  give  light 
over  against  it.  And  the  tongs  thereof,  and  snuffdishes 
thereof,  shall  be  of  pure  gold.  Of  a  talent  of  pure  gold  shall 
he  make  it,  with  all  these  vessels.  And  look  that  thou  make 
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them  after  their  pattern,  which  was  shewed  thee  in  the 
mount.” 

The  substance  of  the  material  for  the  furniture  of  the 
Tabernacle  was  different  in  the  Holy  Place.  In  the  outer 
court  brass  was  the  prevailing  material.  Brass  had  to  do 
with  the  judgment  of  sin.  In  the  Holy  Place  gold  was  the 
material  that  predominated.  This  was  no  accident  or  chance 
occurrence.  The  gold  speaks  of  the  Deity  of  Christ.  It  was 
the  only  object  that  set  forth  in  such  a  visible  way  His  Deity. 
Two  objects  of  furniture,  the  lampstand  and  the  mercy-seat, 
were  made  entirely  of  gold.  The  lampstand  was  the  perfect 
symbol  of  Christ  as  the  Son  of  God — “That  was  the  true 
light,  which  lighteth  every  man  that  cometh  into  the  world” 
(John  1:9).  He  was  a  “light  of  the  Gentiles”  (Isaiah  42:6). 
Had  He  been  psilanthropic  and  had  not  come  out  from  God, 
He  would  have  been  merely  another  teacher  who  “darkeneth 
counsel  by  words.”  He  would  have  only  added  another 
ethical  system  to  the  already  multitudinous  and  multifarious 
systems,  and  He  would  have  been  but  the  harbinger  of  dark¬ 
ness  “through  philosophy  and  vain  deceit.”  But  as  the  Son 
of  God  He  “is  light  and  in  him  is  no  darkness  at  all.” 

The  lampstand  was  handmade,  of  beaten  work,  and  was 
highly  ornamented.  There  was  a  central  shaft  with  three 
branches  on  a  side,  making  seven  branches  in  all.  Each 
branch  contained  three  sections,  each  section  being  beaten 
into  the  shape  of  an  almond  blossom,  a  blossom  and  a  knop. 
On  top  of  each  shaft  was  an  open  almond  blossom.  On  each 
of  these  were  placed  the  olive  oil  lamps.  The  almond  blossoms 
looked  like  wood  but  they  were  gold,  reminding  us  of  Aaron’s 
rod  that  budded.  When  Aaron’s  priestly  prerogative  was  in 
question,  the  budding  of  his  almond  rod  established  it.  The 
almond  rod,  a  dead  branch,  was  made  to  live  and  bear  fruit. 
Christ  was  established  as  the  Son  of  God  by  His  resurrection 
from  the  dead.  It  did  not  make  Him  the  Son  of  God,  for  He 
was  that  from  the  eternal  counsels  of  God.  Resurrection  con¬ 
firmed  it.  Aaron  was  the  God-appointed  high  priest,  and  it 
was  confirmed  by  resurrection  in  the  dead  almond  rod.  The 
resurrection  of  Christ  likewise  established  His  priesthood. 
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Christ  is  our  great  High  Priest,  because  He  became  a  man 
and  partook  of  our  nature,  “tempted  in  all  points  as  we  are, 
sin  apart.”  But  the  primary  basis  of  His  priesthood  is  His 
Deity.  The  priest  represented  men  before  God.  Christ  is 
God  who  became  a  man,  and  it  is  now  the  God-Man  who 
represents  man.  The  resurrection  which  declared  Him  the 
Son  of  God  likewise  declared  His  priesthood. 

There  were  no  measurements  given  for  the  lampstand  of 
pure  gold.  That  which  speaks  of  His  Deity  alone  cannot  be 
measured,  for  Deity  is  beyond  the  computation  of  man, 
neither  can  a  tape  be  placed  along  that  which  speaks  of  God. 
Again,  the  priesthood  of  Christ,  which  is  conditioned  on  the 
fact  that  He  became  a  man,  is  made  to  rest  on  His  Deity. 
There  is  not  recorded  any  incident  in  the  life  of  Christ  in  the 
Gospels  which  does  not  instantly  record  His  Deity  with  every 
mention  of  His  humanity;  yet  never  confusing  or  fusing  the 
two.  In  the  shortest  verse  of  the  Bible,  “Jesus  wept”  (John 
11:35),  there  is  recorded  a  perfectly  human  incident  in  His 
life.  It  is  a  characteristic  of  humanity  to  weep;  it  is  per¬ 
fectly  natural.  But  the  tears  were  not  dry  upon  His  cheeks 
before  He  commanded,  “Lazarus,  come  forth.”  And  Lazarus 
came  forth.  That  was  perfectly  divine — only  Deity  has  the 
power  over  death. 

One  technical  point  about  the  lampstand  is  of  interest — it 
was  a  lightholder.  The  olive  oil  lamps  were  placed  upon  the 
lampstand.  The  lampstand  supported  the  flame,  but  the 
flame  revealed  the  beauties  of  the  golden  lampstand.  The 
olive  oil  lamp  is  a  Scriptural  symbol  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  The 
analogy  is  striking.  Christ  sent  the  Holy  Spirit  into  the 
world  and  He  supports  the  Holy  Spirit  in  His  work,  but  the 
Holy  Spirit  takes  the  things  of  Christ  and  reveals  them  unto 
believers.  As  the  olive  oil  lamps  were  supported  by  the  lamp- 
stand  and  they  in  turn  revealed  the  beauties,  thus  Christ  is 
the  foundation  and  support  for  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
but  the  Holy  Spirit  in  turn  reveals  the  things  of  Christ  (See 
John  16:12-16). 

The  lampstand  gave  light  in  the  Holy  Place,  it  not  being 
possible  for  natural  light  to  percolate  or  penetrate  there.  The 
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priest  inside  walked  by  divine  light,  and  had  to  go  outside 
for  natural  light.  True  worship  today  is  in  spirit  and  truth. 
It  is  where  the  Spirit  takes  the  things  of  Christ  and  reveals 
Him  unto  the  believers.  Walking  by  the  light  of  reason,  in¬ 
tellect,  science,  or  the  golden  rule  may  be  fine  and  proper  for 
the  natural  man,  but  these  never  lead  the  soul  into  the  place 
of  fellowship  with  God.  Natural  light  is  the  extent  of  these, 
and  by  virtue  of  the  appeal  to  the  natural  man  are  indeed 
dazzling.  The  moths  are  attracted,  and  the  light  that  draws 
them  is  their  destruction.  But  the  true  worshipers  behold 
only  Christ,  and  that  is  never  discerned  by  the  natural  man, 
but  only  with  the  aid  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  The  beauties  of 
Christ  are  never  beheld  by  the  natural  man,  but  are  revealed 
only  by  the  Holy  Spirit. 

Divine  light  was  only  found  in  the  Holy  Place.  Only  as 
worshipers  in  the  present  age  pass  by  the  cross  and  laver 
and  come  to  Christ  for  light  are  they  truly  worshiping  God. 
Christ  is  the  lamp  unto  our  feet,  and  the  Holy  Spirit  is  the 
light  unto  our  path.  Christ  said,  “I  am  the  light  of  the 
world.”  The  true  believers  alone  know  that  to  be  true. 

Believers  today  have  been  sent  into  the  world  as  lights: 
“Ye  are  the  light  of  the  world.”  We  are  merely  reflectors, 
to  reflect  His  light.  Only  as  we  walk  in  Him  can  we  be  light 
in  the  world.  A  reflector  must  be  where  light  is  in  order  to 
reflect  it. 

“Come  ye,  and  let  us  walk  in  the  light  of  the  Lord” 
(Isaiah  2:5). 


CHAPTER  VII 
The  Altar  of  Gold 
The  Doctrine  of  Worship,  Concluded. 

The  third  and  final  article  of  furniture  which  stood  in  the 
Holy  Place  was  the  altar  of  incense  or  altar  of  gold.  There 
were  two  altars  in  the  Tabernacle.  These  were  distinguished 
in  a  three-fold  manner:  first,  as  to  the  kind  of  material  out 
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of  which  they  were  made;  second,  as  to  the  location  of  each; 
and,  third,  as  to  the  kind  of  offerings  made  thereon.  These 
distinguishing  differences  will  be  enlarged  upon  as  we  pro¬ 
ceed  in  our  consideration  of  the  altar  of  gold.  The  instruc¬ 
tions  for  the  same  are  found  in  Exodus  30:1-10:  “And 
thou  shalt  make  an  altar  to  burn  incense  upon:  of  shittim 
wood  shalt  thou  make  it.  A  cubic  shall  be  the  length  thereof, 
and  a  cubit  the  breadth  thereof;  foursquare  shall  it  be;  and 
two  cubits  shall  be  the  height  thereof :  the  horns  thereof  shall 
be  of  the  same.  And  thou  shalt  overlay  it  with  pure  gold, 
the  top  thereof,  and  the  sides  thereof  round  about,  and  the 
horns  thereof;  and  thou  shalt  make  unto  it  a  crown  of  gold 
round  about.  And  two  golden  rings  shalt  thou  make  to  it 
under  the  crown  of  it,  by  the  two  corners  thereof,  upon  the 
two  sides  of  it  shalt  thou  make  it;  and  they  shall  be  for 
places  for  the  staves  to  bear  it  withal.  And  thou  shalt  make 
the  staves  of  shittim  wood,  and  overlay  them  with  gold.  And 
thou  shalt  put  it  before  the  vail  that  is  by  the  ark  of  the 
testimony,  before  the  mercy  seat  that  is  over  the  testimony, 
where  I  will  meet  with  thee.  And  Aaron  shall  burn  thereon 
sweet  incense  every  morning:  when  he  dresseth  the  lamps, 
he  shall  burn  incense  upon  it.  And  when  Aaron  lighteth  the 
lamps  at  even,  he  shall  burn  incense  upon  it,  a  perpetual  in¬ 
cense  before  the  Lord  throughout  your  generations.  Ye  shall 
offer  no  strange  incense  thereon,  nor  burnt  sacrifice,  nor  meat 
offering;  neither  shall  ye  pour  drink  offering  thereon.  And 
Aaron  shall  make  an  atonement  upon  the  horns  of  it  once  in 
a  year  with  the  blood  of  the  sin  offering  of  atonements:  once 
in  the  year  shall  he  make  atonement  upon  it  throughout  your 
generations:  it  is  most  holy  unto  the  Lord.” 

The  altar  of  gold  was  the  place  where  incense  was 
burned.  Sacrifice  of  any  kind  was  forbidden — only  incense 
could  be  offered.  It  was  made  of  shittim  wood  overlaid  with 
gold.  It  was  1x1x2  cubits.  It  speaks  of  Christ. 

Incense  is  a  symbol  of  prayer  and  praise,  as  several  Scrip¬ 
tures  assure:  “And  when  he  had  taken  the  book,  the  four 
beasts  and  four  and  twenty  elders  fell  down  before  the  Lamb, 
having  every  one  of  them  harps,  and  golden  vials  full  of 
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odours  [incense],  which  are  the  prayers  of  saints”  (Rev. 
6:8).  “And  another  angel  came  and  stood  at  the  altar,  hav¬ 
ing  a  golden  censer;  and  there  was  given  unto  him  much 
incense,  that  he  should  offer  it  with  the  prayers  of  all  saints 
upon  the  golden  altar  which  was  before  the  throne.  And  the 
smoke  of  the  incense,  which  came  with  the  prayers  of  the 
saints,  ascended  up  before  God  out  of  the  angel’s  hand” 
(Rev.  8:3-4).  David  cried,  “Let  my  prayer  be  set  forth  before 
thee  as  incense”  (Psalm  141 :2).  After  the  close  of  the  giving 
of  the  Old  Testament  canon,  heaven  was  silent  for  about  four 
hundred  years.  Then  the  silence  was  broken  by  the  intru¬ 
sion  of  the  presence  of  an  angel  at  the  time  of  incense:  “And 
it  came  to  pass,  that  while  he  [Zacharias]  executed  the 
priest’s  office  before  God  in  the  order  of  his  course,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  custom  of  the  priest’s  office,  his  lot  was  to  burn 
incense  when  he  went  into  the  temple  of  the  Lord.  And  the 
whole  multitude  of  the  people  were  praying  without  at  the 
time  of  incense”  (Luke  1:8-10).  God  initiated  a  new  dispen¬ 
sation  at  the  altar  of  incense  as  the  people  were  in  prayer. 

The  altar  of  gold  is  first  of  all  a  figure  of  Christ  as  our 
great  intercessor.  This  altar  was  where  Aaron,  the  great 
high  priest,  ministered.  Aaron  ministering  before  the  altar 
was  a  figure  of  Christ,  our  High  Priest  in  heaven — ^“We  have 
such  an  high  priest,  who  is  set  on  the  right  hand  of  the  throne 
of  the  majesty  in  the  heavens”  (Heb.  8:1).  Christ  is  in  the 
heavens  today  praying  for  His  own.  The  seventeenth  chap¬ 
ter  of  John  is  a  fair  sample  of  the  prayer  He  offers  for  His 
own.  It  is  the  Lord’s  prayer.  In  this  prayer  He  declares 
specifically  that  He  only  prays  for  His  own:  “I  pray  for 
them  [those  the  Father  gave  Him] :  I  pray  not  for  the 
world.”  The  writer  to  the  Hebrews  makes  this  further  ar¬ 
resting  comment:  “Wherefore  also  he  is  able  to  save  to  the 
uttermost  them  that  draw  near  unto  God  through  him,  seeing 
he  ever  liveth  to  make  intercession  for  them**  (7:25,  R.  V.). 
There  were  two  articles  of  furniture  which  spoke  of  His  work 
in  heaven  for  us:  the  laver  and  the  altar  of  gold.  The  in¬ 
structions  for  both  are  given  in  the  great  worship  chapter. 
The  laver  speaks  of  His  work  in  cleansing  His  own  in  prepa- 
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ration  for  worship,  and  the  altar  of  gold  speaks  of  His  inter¬ 
cessory  work  when  He  protects  and  perfects  us:  “Who  is 
he  that  condemneth?  It  is  Christ  that  died,  yea  rather,  that 
is  risen  again,  who  is  even  at  the  right  hand  of  God,  who 
also  maketh  intercession  for  us”  (Rom.  8:34). 

A  contrast  of  the  two  altars  at  this  point  will  throw  light 
upon  our  subject.  The  altar  of  gold  is  where  God  dealt  with 
a  saint;  the  altar  of  brass  is  where  He  dealt  with  a  sinner. 
The  altar  of  gold  speaks  of  heaven;  the  altar  of  brass  speaks 
of  earth.  The  altar  of  gold  has  to  do  with  holiness ;  the  altar 
of  brass  has  to  do  with  sin.  The  altar  of  brass  as  a  figure 
represented  what  Christ  did  on  earth;  the  altar  of  gold  as  a 
figure  represented  what  Christ  does  for  us  in  heaven. 

When  the  writer  to  the  Hebrews  catalogues  the  articles 
of  furniture  of  the  Tabernacle  in  the  ninth  chapter,  he  in¬ 
cludes  the  altar  of  gold  with  the  furniture  in  the  Holy  of 
Holies.  We  are  not  attempting  to  settle  that  mootable  prob¬ 
lem,  but  believe  it  to  be  suggestive.  Now  the  veil  is  removed, 
and  the  believer  can  come  with  boldness  to  the  throne  of  grace 
because  he  is  in  Christ.  He  has  a  position  in  the  very  pres¬ 
ence  of  God.  The  altar  of  gold  belongs  rightly  in  both  places. 
In  the  Holy  of  Holies  it  suggests  the  intercessory  work  of 
Christ  for  us;  in  the  Holy  Place  it  suggests  our  part  in  wor¬ 
ship.  It  suggests  the  place  where  we  pray  and  praise  God. 
Christ  is  the  one  who  genuinely  worships  God.  He  truly 
praises  God  in  His  prayer  work  for  us.  We  have  no  merit 
that  makes  our  prayers  and  praise  acceptable*  to  God.  The 
basis  of  our  prayers  is  not  ourselves.  God  does  not  hear  and 
heed  our  prayers  because  we  are  who  we  are,  but  because 
Christ  is  who  He  is.  This  is  seen  in  the  altar  of  gold.  It 
was  not  a  bloody  altar.  Sacrifices  of  every  description  were 
forbidden.  But  it  was  consecrated  with  blood  once  a  year, 
evidently  on  the  day  of  atonement.  The  death  of  Christ  upon 
the  cross  is  the  basis  of  the  prayers  of  the  saints.  Our  pray¬ 
ers  are  acceptable  because  “He  hath  made  us  accepted  in  the 
beloved.”  When  Christ  was  on  earth,  a  voice  out  of  heaven 
said,  “This  is  my  beloved  Son,  in  whom  I  am  well  pleased.” 
Christ  is  the  only  one  who  pleases  God,  and  God  is  pleased 
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to  hear  the  prayers  of  His  own  only  in  Christ.  Again  the 
voice  out  of  heaven  said,  “This  is  my  beloved  Son,  hear  ye 
him.”  This  beloved  Son  is  not  only  the  one  for  man  to  hear, 
but  is  in  truth  the  only  one  whom  God  hears.  Positionally,  to 
pray  in  the  name  of  Christ  means  to  present  all  His  merit, 
worth  and  work  as  the  grounds  for  acceptance  and  the  instru¬ 
mental  cause  for  answering  prayer.  “By  him  therefore  let 
us  offer  the  sacrifice  of  praise  to  God  continually,  that  is, 
the  fruit  of  our  lips  giving  thanks  to  his  name”  (Heb.  13:15). 

There  is  one  final  word  about  this  altar.  Aaron  was  in¬ 
structed  to  offer  a  “perpetual  incense”  upon  it.  This  reminds 
us  of  the  injunction  of  Paul  to  the  Thessalonians,  “Pray 
without  ceasing.”  Again,  “strange  incense”  was  forbidden  to 
be  offered.  Also,  the  formula  for  the  incense  was  not  to  be 
duplicated.  The  “strange  incense”  speaks  of  any  attempt  to 
worship  God  which  is  contrary  to  God's  Word.  Duplication 
is  equally  as  bad,  for  it  speaks  of  trying  to  please  man  while 
trying  to  serve  God.  A  dead  ritual  and  a  lifeless  liturgy 
are  an  abomination  to  God  and  produce  spiritual  deadening 
to  man.  Adjuncts  to  worship  that  are  calculated  to  draw  the 
crowds,  and  give  man  the  impression  that  he  is  worshiping 
God,  when  in  fact  he  is  not,  are  bound  to  kill  true  worship, 
and  appeal  merely  to  the  natural  man. 

“Praise  ye  the  Lord.” 


CHAPTER  VIII 
The  Veil  Which  Was  Rent 
The  Doctrine  of  the  Incarnation 

Before  going  on  into  the  Holy  of  Holies,  a  brief  word  con¬ 
cerning  the  veil  will  suffice  to  aid  us  in  understanding  the 
articles  of  furniture  therein.  The  veil  was  the  third  curtain 
which  separated  a  holy  God  from  sinner  man.  It  separated 
the  Holy  of  Holies  from  the  Holy  Place.  It  was  made  of  fine- 
twined  byssus  linen,  in  which  were  wrought  cherubims  of 
gold.  It  was  dyed  blue,  purple  and  scarlet.  On  the  march  it 
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furnished  a  covering  for  the  ark :  “and  when  the  camp  setteth 
forward,  Aaron  shall  come,  and  his  sons,  and  they  shall  take 
down  the  covering  vail,  and  cover  the  ark  of  testimony  with 
it”  (Numbers  4:5). 

The  name  veil  means  to  hide  or  to  cover.  It  protected 
the  holiness  of  God,  whether  on  the  wilderness  march  or 
when  it  was  in  its  place  in  the  Tabernacle.  It  protected  the 
holiness  of  God  from  the  profanity  of  man.  It  protected 
both  God  and  man. 

When  the  Temple  of  Solomon  was  erected,  the  veil  was 
perpetuated  in  the  Temple,  only  it  was  larger  and  more  elab¬ 
orate.  It  was  a  beautiful  work  of  art,  gorgeous  in  design, 
artistic  in  color,  superb  in  the  minutest  detail,  and  rich  in 
adornment.  It  was  exquisitely  wrought  in  its  texture,  being 
of  “cunning  work.”  Josephus  tells  us  it  was  four  inches  thick 
in  his  day  and  renewed  each  year.  Wild  horses  tied  to  each 
end  of  the  veil  after  it  had  been  taken  down  were  not  able 
to  rend  it  asunder. 

The  veil  was  a  figure  of  the  humanity  of  Christ.  The 
writer  to  the  Hebrews  makes  this  evident:  “Having  therefore, 
brethren,  boldness  to  enter  into  the  holiest  by  the  blood  of 
Jesus,  by  a  new  and  living  way,  which  he  hath  consecrated 
for  us,  through  the  veil,  that  is  to  say,  his  flesh”  (Heb.  10: 
19-20).  The  veil  stood  silently  reminding  man  that  God 
would  be  manifest  in  human  flesh.  “Without  controversy 
great  is  the  mystery  of  godliness:  God  was  manifest  in  the 
flesh”  (1  Tim.  3:16).  “God  was  in  Christ”  (2  Cor.  5:19). 
“In  him  dwelleth  all  the  fulness  of  the  Godhead  bodily”  (Col. 
2:9).  The  veil  was  a  prophetic  picture-parable  of  the  hu¬ 
manity  of  Christ — a  silent  symbol  of  the  Incarnation. 

As  long  as  the  veil  hung  in  its  place  it  separated  God  and 
man.  The  sinner  could  come  no  farther  than  the  gate  to  the 
outer  court.  From  there  to  the  Holy  Place  only  priests 
served.  But  the  priests  were  forbidden  to  pass  the  veil.  Only 
the  high  priest  could  come  past  the  veil,  then  only  once  a 
year,  on  the  great  day  of  atonement — ^but  he  could  never 
enter  without  blood.  All  this  revealed  to  man  how  far  his 
sin  had  separated  him  from  God.  The  veil  was  the  final 
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separating  object.  As  long  as  it  was  not  rent,  it  was  a  wall  of 
separation  that  shut  man  out.  As  long  as  Christ  walked  the 
earth,  He  separated  God  and  man.  His  perfect  life,  “holy, 
harmless,  and  separate  from  sinners,”  condemned  man.  His 
life  revealed  the  awful  chasm  and  deep  abyss  that  stood  be¬ 
tween  God  and  man.  If  the  humanity  of  Christ  is  the  requi¬ 
site  humanity  in  which  God  can  dwell,  then  is  the  race  of 
mankind  woefully  undone.  If  the  life  of  Christ  is  the  only 
life  that  is  acceptable  to  God,  then  are  we  horribly  lost.  No 
man  can  measure  up  to  Christ.  It  is  blasphemy  for  a  man 
to  pillow  his  head  at  night  and  say  even  for  one  day  that  he 
has  lived  like  Jesus.  If  we  have  to  be  as  good  as  Christ  in 
order  to  get  to  God,  then  are  we  forever  shut  out.  His  spot¬ 
less  life  only  mirrors  our  imperfections.  His  teachings  merely 
reveal  how  far  short  we  have  come.  The  life  of  Jesus  can 
never  save  us.  That  spotless  humanity  must  be  rent  on  the 
cross  if  man  is  to  be  saved.  Someone  has  said,  “I  got  into 
the  heart  of  God  through  a  spear  wound.”  That  is  the  teach¬ 
ing  of  the  rent  veil.  It  was  not  rhetorical  style  that  prompted 
the  Gospel  writer  to  include  the  agonized  and  pierced  cry  of 
Christ  on  the  cross  with  the  rending  of  the  veil  in  the  temple: 
“And  Jesus  cried  with  a  loud  voice,'  and  gave  up  the  ghost. 
And  the  veil  of  the  temple  was  rent  in  twain  from  the  top 
to  the  bottom”  (Mark  15:37-38).  When  Christ  expired  the 
veil  was  rent,  telling  out  in  a  symbolic  way  that  the  way 
into  God  was  now  open,  and  that  it  required  nothing  short 
of  the  death  of  Christ.  Thus  the  purpose  of  the  incarnation 
is  revealed.  Christ  did  not  come  in  human  flesh  to  set  us  an 
example,  or  to  teach  us  about  God,  or  to  propound  a  system 
of  ethics.  He  did  all  this,  but  the  primary  purpose  of  His 
coming  in  human  form  was  to  offer  that  body  as  a  sacrifice 
for  the  sin  of  the  world.  “Sacrifice  and  offering  thou  wouldest 
not,  but  a  body  hast  thou  prepared  me.” 

“Let  us  draw  near  with  a  true  heart  in  full  assurance.” 
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CHAPTER  IX 

The  Ark  of  Gold  and  Wood 
The  Doctrine  of  Christology 

We  have  now  come  into  the  sanctum  sanctorum  of  the 
Tabernacle.  As  we  come  in  closer  to  the  dwelling  place  of 
God,  the  emphasis  is  removed  from  the  work  of  Christ  to  the 
person  of  Christ.  There  were  two  articles  of  furniture  in 
the  Holy  of  Holies,  the  ark  and  the  mercy-seat.  We  shall 
direct  our  attention  first  to  the  ark.  The  instructions  for  it 
are  found  in  Exodus  25:10-16:  **And  they  shall  make  an  ark 
of  shittim  wood:  two  cubits  and  a  half  shall  be  the  length 
thereof,  and  a  cubit  and  a  half  the  breadth  thereof,  and  a 
cubit  and  a  half  the  height  thereof.  And  thou  shalt  overlay 
it  with  pure  gold,  within  and  without  shalt  thou  overlay  it, 
and  shalt  make  upon  it  a  crown  of  gold  round  about.  And 
thou  shalt  cast  four  rings  of  gold  for  it,  and  put  them  in  the 
four  comers  thereof;  and  two  rings  shall  be  in  the  one  side 
of  it,  and  two  rings  in  the  other  side  of  it.  And  thou  shalt 
make  staves  of  shittim  wood,  and  overlay  them  with  gold. 
And  thou  shalt  put  the  staves  into  the  rings  by  the  sides  of 
the  ark,  that  the  ark  may  be  borne  with  them.  The  staves 
shall  be  in  the  rings  of  the  ark :  they  shall  not  be  taken  from 
it.  And  thou  shalt  put  into  the  ark  the  testimony  which  I 
shall  give  thee.” 

Israel  was  a  theocracy,  and  Jehovah  was  king.  In  this 
they  were  unlike  the  nations  round  about  them.  The  ark  was 
God's  throne.  He  did  not  sit  upon  it  in  any  anthropomorphic 
sense,  but  He  dwelt  between  the  cherubims:  “The  Lord 
reigneth;  let  the  people  tremble:  he  sitteth  between  the 
cherubims”  (Psalm  99:1).  If  its  place  in  the  blueprint  had 
anything  to  do  with  it,  the  ark  was  the  most  important  article 
of  furniture,  for  the  instructions  for  it  were  the  first  given 
of  any  part  of  the  Tabernacle.  The  fact  that  it  was  God's 
throne  lent  importance  to  it.  No  Israelite  ever  saw  it,  so 
sacred  was  it.  Only  the  high  priest  was  permitted  to  behold 
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it.  On  the  wilderness  march  it  was  carefully  wrapped,  first 
in  the  veil  and  then  with  badgers*  skins.  This  chest,  measur¬ 
ing  two  and  one-half  by  one  and  one-half  by  one  and  one- 
half  cubits,  was  made  of  shittim  wood,  overlaid  both  inside 
and  outside  with  gold.  It  was  thus  a  true  symbol  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  setting  forth  both  His  Deity,  represented  by 
the  gold,  and  His  humanity,  represented  by  the  wood.  It 
spoke  of  Him  in  the  hypostatic  union — very  God  of  very  God 
and  very  man  of  very  man.  The  ark  could  not  be  spoken  of 
as  merely  a  wooden  box,  for  it  contained  gold;  and  it  could 
not  be  called  a  golden  chest,  for  it  contained  wood.  It  re¬ 
quired  both  to  maintain  the  symbolism  pointing  to  Christ  as 
the  God-Man.  To  overlook  this  duality  is  to  entertain  a 
monstrous  notion  of  His  person.  There  is  no  doctrine  of 
Scripture  so  filled  with  infinite  mystery,  so  far  removed  from 
the  skein  of  man’s  thinking,  so  foreign  to  the  realm  of  ex¬ 
planation,  than  the  hypostatic  union  in  Christ.  Yet  there  is 
no  symbol  so  simple  as  the  ark — ^merely  a  box  made  of  wood 
and  gold — ^yet  it  speaks  of  things  unfathomable.  Truly  God 
chooses  the  simple  things  to  confound  the  wise.  That  simple 
box  tells  out  the  whole  story,  as  far  as  man  can  take  it  in, 
of  the  unsearchable  mysteries  of  the  blessed  person  of  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

The  gold  was  both  inside  and  out.  “For  in  him  dwelleth 
all  the  fulness  of  the  Godhead  bodily”  (Col.  2:9).  He  was 
not  merely  a  thaumaturgist.  Neither  was  He  a  man  with 
an  over-developed  God-consciousness.  He  was  God.  He 
spoke  as  God.  He  put  Himself  on  the  same  plane  with  God: 
“Ye  believe  in  God,  believe  also  in  me.”  And  again,  “He 
that  hath  seen  me  hath  seen  the  Father  [God].” 

Likewise  He  was  a  perfect  man.  He  grew  tired  and  sat 
down  at  a  well  in  Samaria  in  the  cool  of  the  day.  He  slept. 
He  ate.  He  drank,  and  He  laughed  and  wept.  And  beyond  all 
that  He  suffered.  All  these  are  human  characteristics. 

The  gold  and  the  wood  in  the  ark  were  both  required; 
yet  neither  was  mingled  with  the  other,  nor  was  the  identity 
of  one  lost  in  the  other.  Christ  was  both  God  and  man,  but 
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these  two  natures  were  never  fused  or  merged.  He  never 
functioned  at  the  same  time  as  both  God  and  man.  What  He 
did  was  either  perfectly  human  or  perfectly  divine.  Christ 
was  a  theanthropic  person. 

The  ark  was  not  merely  an  empty  box.  It  contained  three 
items  which  are  enumerated  in  Hebrews  9 :4 :  “Which  had  the 
golden  censer,  and  the  ark  of  the  covenant  overlaid  round 
about  with  gold,  wherein  was  the  golden  pot  that  had  manna, 
and  Aaron’s  rod  that  budded,  and  the  tables  of  the  covenant.” 
between  God  and  men :  “For  there  is  one  God,  and  one  medi¬ 
ator.  Christ  as  the  theanthropic  Person  is  the  only  Mediator 
between  God  and  men :  “For  there  is  one  God,  and  one  Medi¬ 
ator  between  God  and  men,  the  man  Christ  Jesus”  (1  Tim. 
2:6). 

The  tables  of  the  covenant  speak  of  the  kingship  of  Christ. 
He  was  born  a  king.  He  lived  a  king.  He  died  a  king,  He 
rose  from  the  dead  as  a  king,  and  He  is  coming  again  to  this 
earth  as  the  king.  God’s  program  is  moving  today,  and  has 
been  from  all  eternity,  to  the  time  when  Christ  shall  rule 
over  this  earth,  for  “he  will  turn  and  turn  until  he  comes 
whose  right  it  is  to  rule.”  This  earth  needs  a  ruler,  and  man 
needs  a  king,  and  some  day  He  is  coming  as  “King  of  Kings 
and  Lord  of  Lords.” 

The  pot  of  manna  speaks  of  Christ  as  prophet.  He  spoke 
for  God:  “Then  Jesus  said  unto  them.  Verily,  verily,  I  say 
unto  you,  Moses  gave  you  not  that  bread  from  heaven;  but 
my  Father  giveth  you  the  true  bread  from  heaven.  For  the 
bread  of  God  is  he  which  cometh  down  from  heaven,  and 
giveth  life  unto  the  world.  Then  said  they  unto  him.  Lord, 
evermore  give  us  this  bread.  And  Jesus  said  unto  them,  I 
am  the  bread  of  life:  he  that  cometh  to  me  shall  never  hun¬ 
ger  ;  and  he  that  believeth  on  me  shall  never  thirst”  (John  6 : 
32-35).  Christ  not  only  spoke  for  God  but  He  was  God’s 
message  to  man.  He  was  the  logos,  the  Word  of  God,  the 
very  alphabet  of  God,  the  Alpha  and  the  Omega.  He  was 
God’s  final  message  to  man.  Since  Christ  came  heaven  has 
been  silent,  for  God  has  no  addenda  to  place  after  Christ. 
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There  can  be  no  postscript  to  the  letter  where  Christ  is  the 
embodiment  of  that  letter.  God  has  told  out  His  heart  in 
Christ. 

Aaron's  rod  in  the  ark  speaks  of  the  work  of  Christ  as 
priest.  The  prophet  spoke  for  God  before  men;  the  priest 
spoke  for  man  before  God.  As  a  priest  Christ  offered  Him¬ 
self.  As  a  priest  He  has  passed  into  heaven,  and  even  now 
sits  on  God’s  right  hand.  We  have  spoken  previously  of  the 
work  of  Christ  as  priest.  Suffice  it  to  say  here  that  there  is 
a  man  in  the  glory  at  this  very  moment  for  us.  As  Aaron’s 
rod  which  budded,  the  authority  of  his  priesthood,  was  in  the 
Holy  of  Holies,  thus  today  there  is  in  heaven  at  God’s  right 
hand  the  man  Christ  Jesus  who  was  raised  from  the  dead. 
He  is  the  unique  example  of  resurrection  up  to  the  present 
hour.  He  is  there  for  us. 

These  three-fold  functions  describe  the  office  of  Christ  as 
Mediator.  There  must  be  one  who  can  represent  man  before 
God  and  one  to  represent  God  before  man.  He  must  have 
authority  to  rule.  Christ  fulfills  all  this,  for  He  was  God 
before  man,  and  today  He  is  man  before  God.  He  is  both 
God  and  man.  He  is  able  to  bring  a  holy  God  and  sinner 
man  together.  He  is  the  answer  to  Job’s  heart  cry :  “For  he 
is  not  a  man,  as  I  am,  that  I  should  answer  him,  and  we 
should  come  together  in  judgment.  Neither  is  there  any 
daysman  betwixt  us,  that  might  lay  his  hand  upon  us  both” 
(Job  9:32-33). 

“And  the  Word  became  flesh,  and  tabernacled  among  us.” 


CHAPTER  X 
The  Mercy-Seat  of  Gold 
The  Doctrine  of  Propitiation 

We  come  now  to  the  final  chapter  as  we  consider  the  last 
of  seven  articles  of  furniture  of  the  Tabernacle.  We  have 
attempted  to  examine  the  Tabernacle  from  the  viewpoint  of 
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the  furniture,  for  it  constituted  the  important  position  of  the 
Tabernacle.  The  tent  and  coverings  were  primarily  for  the 
furniture.  The  curtains  served  as  means  of  separation  for 
the  articles  of  furniture.  The  furniture  has  afforded  us  a 
vantage  point  from  which  to  make  examination  of  the  the¬ 
ology  of  the  Tabernacle.  Quite  properly  this  discussion  could 
be  enlarged  in  order  to  take  in  the  other  phases  of  the  Tab¬ 
ernacle,  but  there  could  be  very  little  elaboration  made  of 
the  doctrines  examined  herein  which  could  be  found  in  the 
articles  of  furniture. 

There  were  two  articles  of  furniture  in  the  Holy  of 
Holies.  The  appearance  of  them  seemed  as  one,  but  careful 
examination  revealed  two,  for  the  mercy-seat  furnished  a  top 
for  the  ark.  They  would  appear  to  be  the  same  thing,  but 
they  were  separate  and  distinct.  However,  the  instructions 
for  both  are  given  together.  The  blueprint  for  the  mercy- 
seat  is  contained  in  Exodus  25 : 17-22,  following  the  blueprint 
for  the  ark. 

“And  thou  shalt  make  a  mercy  seat  of  pure  gold:  two 
cubits  and  a  half  shall  be  the  length  thereof,  and  a  cubit  and 
a  half  the  breadth  thereof.  And  thou  shalt  make  two  cheru- 
bims  of  gold,  of  beaten  work  shalt  thou  make  them,  in  the 
two  ends  of  the  mercy  seat.  And  make  one  cherub  on  the 
one  end,  and  the  other  cherub  on  the  other  end:  even  of  the 
mercy  seat  shall  ye  make  the  cherubims  on  the  two  ends 
thereof.  And  the  cherubims  shall  stretch  forth  their  wings 
on  high,  covering  the  mercy  seat  with  their  wings,  and  their 
faces  shall  look  one  to  another;  toward  the  mercy  seat  shall 
the  faces  of  the  cherubims  be.  And  thou  shalt  put  the  mercy 
seat  above  upon  the  ark;  and  in  the  ark  thou  shalt  put  the 
testimony  that  I  shall  give  thee.  And  there  I  will  meet  with 
thee,  and  I  will  commune  with  thee  from  above  the  mercy 
seat,  from  between  the  two  cherubims  which  are  upon  the 
ark  of  the  testimony,  of  all  things  which  I  will  give  thee  in 
commandment  unto  the  children  of  Israel.” 

The  mercy-seat  was  a  top  for  the  ark,  but  it  was  a  sepa¬ 
rate  piece  of  furniture.  It  was  made  of  pure  gold,  two  and 
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one-half  by  one  and  one-half  cubits.  On  top  of  the  mercy- 
seat  and  coming  out  of  it  were  two  cherubims  of  gold.  The 
mercy-seat  was  highly  ornamented,  and  was  probably  the 
special  work  of  Bezaleel.  We  are  bold  enough  to  affirm  that 
the  mercy-seat  was  the  most  important  article  of  furniture, 
and  where  all  was  God-appointed  the  mercy-seat  was  su¬ 
preme.  In  the  instructions  God  interjects  this  revealing 
declaration:  “And  there  I  will  meet  with  thee,  and  I  will 
commune  with  thee  from  above  the  mercy  seat.”  On  the  great 
day  of  atonement  God  issued  a  warning  to  Aaron  not  to  come 
at  all  times  within  the  veil,  “for  I  will  appear  in  the  cloud 
upon  the  mercy  seat.”  On  the  wilderness  march  it  was  from 
above  the  mercy-seat  between  the  cherubims  that  God  di¬ 
rected  Israel :  “And  when  Moses  was  gone  into  the  tabernacle 
of  the  congregation  to  speak  with  him,  then  he  heard  the 
voice  of  one  speaking  unto  him  from  off  the  mercy  seat  that 
was  upon  the  ark  of  testimony,  from  between  the  two  cheru- 
biums:  and  he  spake  unto  him”  (Numbers  7 :89).  In  1  Chron¬ 
icles  28:11  the  temple  is  defined  as  “the  house  of  the  mercy 
seat.” 

The  mercy-seat  is  where  God  communed  with  man.  It 
was  where  God  was  found.  There  is  no  anthropomor¬ 
phic  notion  that  God  sat  upon  the  mercy-seat.  He  dwelt  be¬ 
tween  the  cherubims.  The  mercy-seat  of  gold  sets  forth  the 
Deity  of  Christ  again.  There  is  a  resurrected  Christ  upon 
the  throne  of  the  universe  today.  The  man  in  the  glory  is 
sitting  at  the  Father’s  right  hand,  waiting  until  the  time 
when  His  enemies  shall  be  made  His  footstool  and  He  will 
receive  the  throne  of  David. 

As  we  approach  the  teaching  of  the  mercy-seat  in  its  pri¬ 
mary  import,  it  is  essential  to  see  what  made  it  a  mercy-seat. 
In  order  to  ascertain  this  a  consideration  must  be  made  of 
the  great  day  of  atonement,  for  only  on  this  day  did  the  high 
priest  approach  the  mercy-seat.  At  the  time  of  the  great 
Yom  Kippur,  Aaron,  after  casting  lots  for  the  scapegoat, 
offered  the  other  on  the  burnt  altar.  After  offering  a  bullock 
for  himself,  an  analogy  which  finds  no  parallel  in  Christ, 
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Aaron  brought  the  basin  of  blood  within  the  veil  and 
sprinkled  it  upon  the  mercy-seat.  The  blood  made  it  a 
mercy-seat.  God  did  not  look  down  upon  the  merit  of  Aaron, 
or  the  goodness  of  the  people,  but  God  saw  the  blood.  The 
sinner  nation  was  made  nigh  by  the  blood.  Christ  is  the 
mercy-seat  today:  “Whom  God  hath  set  forth  to  be  a  pro¬ 
pitiation  through  faith  in  his  blood,  to  declare  his  righteous¬ 
ness  for  the  remission  of  sins  that  are  past,  through  the  for¬ 
bearance  of  God”  (Rom.  3:25).  The  word  translated  “pro¬ 
pitiation”  is  in  the  Greek  the  same  word  for  mercy-seat. 
Christ  is  the  mercy-seat  today  for  the  world.  This  phase 
of  His  work  is  enlarged  upon  in  Hebrews  9:24-28,  where 
Christ  is  seen  as  the  sacrifice  which  taketh  away  the  sin  of 
the  world. 

God  is  propitious  today  toward  the  world.  He  is  “mercy- 
seated,”  as  it  were,  toward  the  world.  It  is  extraneous  to 
try  to  do  something  to  make  a  ground  of  approach  to  God; 
God  has  already  done  that  work,  and  He  is  propitious  to  an 
infinite  degree.  God  does  not  have  to  be  won  over  by  the 
sinner;  He  is  already  won  over.  God’s  face  is  not  turned 
away  from  the  world  in  anger;  His  hands  are  outstretched 
toward  a  gainsaying  world.  His  mighty  bared  arm  of  salva¬ 
tion  is  revealed.  When  the  sin  of  man  stood  between  God 
and  man.  He  came  forth  and  bore  the  penalty  that  there 
might  not  be  anything  that  would  shut  man  out  from  the 
heart  of  God.  He  says,  “Come  on,  come  on,  I  have  provided 
the  mercy-seat.”  God  now  can  save  a  sinner  who  does  no 
more  than  to  trust  in  Jesus.  The  question  now  is,  “Will  ye 
be  reconciled  to  God?”  God  is  waiting,  wanting  and  yearning 
to  save  the  last,  the  least  and  the  lost.  The  mighty  bared 
arm  and  the  on-surging  and  pulsating  heart  of  God  are  re¬ 
vealed  today  toward  a  world  in  sin  and  darkness  that  does 
not  know  that  God  loved  them  to  the  nth  degree.  The  publi¬ 
can  does  not  have  to  cry  for  mercy  now,  for  God  has  a  meet¬ 
ing  place  where  publicans  and  sinners  come.  There  is  a 
mercy-seat  in  heaven.  Men  talk  about  committing  the  un¬ 
pardonable  sin  today.  What  is  this  thing  they  call  the  un- 
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pardonable  sin?  There  is  no  act  one  can  commit  today  that 
will  shut  one  away  from  that  mercy-seat.  To  remain  in  a 
state  of  unbelief  alone  will  shut  one  out.  There  is  a  mercy- 
seat. 

Living,  He  loved  me ; 

Dying,  He  saved  me; 

Buried,  He  carried  my  sins  far  away; 

Rising,  He  justified 
Freely  forever: 

One  day  He’s  coming — 

0  glorious  day ! 

Cleburne,  Texas. 


■o-  <»■  o- 

THOSE  WHO  CANNOT  BELIEVE 

I  challenge  any  infidel  on  the  face  of  the  earth  to  put  his 
finger  on  one  promise  God  has  ever  made  that  he  has  not 
kept.  The  idea  of  a  man  standing  up  in  the  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury  and  saying  he  cannot  believe  God !  My  friend,  you  have 
no  reason  for  not  believing  Him.  If  you  say  you  cannot 
believe  man  there  would  be  some  reason  in  that,  because  men 
very  often  say  what  is  not  true.  But  God  never  makes  any 
mistakes.  *‘Has  he  said  it  and  shall  He  not  make  it  good?” 
Believe  in  God  and  say  as  Job  says:  “Though  He  slay  me, 
yet  will  I  trust  Him.”  Some  men  talk  as  if  it  were  a  great 
misfortune  that  they  do  not  believe.  They  seem  to  look  upon 
it  as  a  kind  of  infirmity,  and  think  they  ought  to  be  sympa¬ 
thized  with  and  pitied.  But  bear  in  mind  that  it  is  the  most 
damning  sin  of  the  world.  That  is  the  very  root  of  sin;  and 
the  fruit  is  bad,  for  the  tree  is  bad.  May  God  open  our  eyes 
to  see  that  He  is  true,  and  may  we  all  be  led  to  put  our  fullest 
trust  in  Christ. — D.  L.  Moody. 

— By  courtesy  of  the  Moody  Bible  Institute. 
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THE  WORK  BEHIND  AN  ARCHAEOLOGICAL 
EXPEDITION 

By  James  L.  Kelso,  Th.D.,  D.D. 

The  layman,  reading  an  article  on  Biblical  archaeology, 
little  realizes  the  technical  preparation  that  has  gone  into 
the  making  of  the  staff  of  an  archaeological  expedition  that  is 
at  work  in  Palestine.  The  staff  of  such  an  expedition  must 
contain  a  variety  of  scholars.  There  is  the  linguist,  whom 
everyone  thinks  of  first,  although  in  Old  Testament  archae¬ 
ology  so  few  inscriptions  are  found  that  his  work  is  light  in 
volume.  But  this  very  scarcity  of  inscription  material  makes 
his  work  all  the  more  difficult,  and  therefore  he  must  be 
trained  to  decipher  all  the  languages  of  the  ancient  Orient. 
Since  written  languages  came  in  about  the  middle  of  the 
fourth  millennium  B.  C.,  they  had  a  long  and  complicated 
history  by  the  time  our  Bible  was  completed. 

Egyptian  commercial  influence  was  very  strong  in  Pales¬ 
tine,  and  at  certain  periods  Palestine  was  an  actual  part  of 
the  Egyptian  Empire.  The  Israelites  spent  several  centuries 
in  Egypt  before  the  Exodus,  and  ever  after  Egyptian  com¬ 
plications  constantly  attend  their  history.  Even  as  late  as  the 
period  between  the  Testaments,  Palestine  was  for  many  years 
an  integral  part  of  the  Egyptian  Empire,  i.e.,  under  the 
early  Ptolemaic  dynasty.  Thus  for  Biblical  archaeology  the 
linguist  of  the  expedition  must  know  the  Egyptian  tongue  as 
written  in  all  periods  of  its  history. 

We  usually  assume  that  such  linguistic  work  is  in  the 
field  of  history,  but,  since  archaeology  deals  with  every  phase 
of  human  life,  the  linguist  must  be  able  to  read  not  only  his¬ 
tory,  but  anything  in  any  field — religion,  commerce,  litera¬ 
ture,  personal  correspondence,  science,  music,  art,  etc.  Not 
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only  must  he  read  this  Egyptian  tongue,  but,  to  do  so,  he 
must  be  able  to  handle  any  one  of  the  three  major  scripts  in 
which  it  was  written. 

Along  with  Egyptian,  the  archaeologist  must  also  be  able 
to  read  the  Babylonian  language,  for  it  was  the  international 
language  of  the  early  ancient  world,  and  furthermore  it 
played  its  part  in  influencing  the  Semitic  tongues  of  Pales¬ 
tine.  The  acquiring  of  this  language,  however,  does  not  mean 
simply  the  mastering  of  another  tongue  but  of  a  strange 
script  and  a  peculiar  writing  medium.  Here  the  Egyptian 
pen  and  papyrus  are  laid  aside,  and  in  their  place  a  clay  tablet 
and  pointed  stylus  are  the  writing  materials.  The  mastery 
of  this  new  cuneiform  script,  however,  gives  the  linguist  an 
entree  into  a  new  “Babel”  of  languages,  for  with  this  script 
ten  languages  can  be  written — ^that  is,  after  the  grammar, 
vocabulary  and  style  of  these  ten  have  been  mastered.  They 
are  Sumerian,  Accadian  or  Babylonian,  Elamite,  Horite, 
Luwian,  Hittite,  Proto-Hittite,  Balaic,  Urartian  and  Aramaic. 
This  script  also  gives  him  cross  references  of  vocabulary 
into  four  other  tongues,  and  the  strange  script  affords  a  clue 
to  the  two  languages  which  use  cuneiform  characters  in 
genuine  alphabetic  fashion.  One  of  these  is  a  North  Canaan- 
ite  language,  Ugaritic,  which  is  today  throwing  more  light 
on  Biblical  background  than  any  other  language. 

In  Palestine  the  linguist  must  know  the  native  Semitic 
script  of  the  Canaanites,  and  that  of  the  Hebrews  who  suc¬ 
ceeded  them.  This  script,  however,  was  not  permanent  in 
form,  but  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  (yes,  this  is  where  we 
got  our  alphabet)  were  constantly  changing  in  shape,  so  that 
in  different  centuries  the  same  sign  actually  meant  different 
letters. 

But  we  have  not  space  to  tell  the  whole  story  of  the 
linguists.  They  must  know  Greek  and  Latin,  as  well  as  the 
other  languages  of  the  ancient  Indo-Iranic  stems.  Arabic 
is,  of  course,  the  language  that  the  native  workman  uses,  so 
it  must  be  added  to  the  list.  Thus  one  hardly  envies  the 
linguist  in  his  preparation  for  archaeological  work  in  Pales¬ 
tine. 
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A  professional  architect  must  also  be  on  the  staif,  so  that 
he  can  interpret  all  the  building  complexes  found.  His  train¬ 
ing  must  fit  him  to  recognize  the  architectural  remains  of  all 
types  of  buildings  found  in  the  ancient  world,  within  a  geo¬ 
graphic  radius  from  Russia  on  the  north  to  Egypt  on  the 
south  and  from  India  on  the  east  to  Spain  on  the  west.  He 
must  be  able  to  date  the  remains  of  all  buildings  found  in 
these  Palestinian  cities,  and  thus  be  able  to  work  out  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  people  who  inhabited  them.  The  ordinary  Bible 
reader  little  realizes  how  much  foreign  influence  there  is  in 
Palestine.  In  Dr.  Kyle’s  excavations  at  the  city  of  Kirjath- 
Sepher,  there  were  types  of  architecture  which  had  their 
sources  as  far  away  as  the  Caucasus  Mountains  and  the 
plains  of  the  trans-Caspian  district.  Peoples  from  these 
distant  places  actually  designed  their  own  peculiar  archi¬ 
tectural  styles  in  this  old  Canaanite  city  which  Othneil  cap¬ 
tured  in  the  days  of  Joshua. 

A  jeweler,  too,  must  be  with  the  expedition,  for  jewelry 
was  a  major  item  of  international  commerce.  It  was  so 
small  and  valuable  that  it  could  be  carried  anywhere  in  the 
world  and  returned  excellent  dividends.  China  to  the  Brit¬ 
ish  Isles  takes  in  the  field  of  jewelry.  We  find  far  more 
jewelry  than  people  realize.  This  is  due  to  the  imperishable 
nature  of  much  of  it.  If  the  articles  can  stand  fire  and  water, 
the  archaeologist  will  find  them  there  today.  In  case  of  war, 
the  owners  of  jewelry  often  hid  it  in  their  houses,  and  when 
those  buildings  are  torn  down  it  is  found.  Furthermore, 
jewelry  is  often  so  small  as  to  be  easily  lost,  and  since  every 
spadeful  of  dirt  is  handled  carefully  a  surprisingly  large  num¬ 
ber  of  “lost  articles”  is  found.  Jewelry  is  not  only  a  clue  to 
the  economic  conditions  of  the  times,  but  is  also  inseparably 
connected  with  religion,  i.e.,  false  religions.  Thus  in  Israelit- 
ish  times  it  is  one  of  the  clues  to  the  amount  of  heresy  prac¬ 
ticed  by  the  people. 

But  in  Palestinian  archaeology  the  most  important  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  staff  is  the  pottery  expert,  for  it  is  through  the 
medium  of  pottery  that  we  discover  more  details  of  the  history 
of  an  ancient  city  than  through  all  other  mediums  combined. 
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(This  would  not  be  true,  of  course,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the 
providential  history  of  archaeological  research  which  gave 
us  the  great  reservoirs  of  knowledge  that  came  from  Egypt 
and  Mesopotamia  before  the  spade  did  any  really  effective 
digging  in  Palestine.)  In  ancient  times  pottery  had  an  al¬ 
most  universal  use  as  a  container.  We  seldom  think  of  pot¬ 
tery  as  being  used  for  bottles,  cooking  utensils,  cans,  bins, 
jars,  and  a  host  of  other  receptacles.  These  pottery  objects 
seem  almost  countless  in  number.  They  were  fragile,  and 
therefore  are  most  often  found  broken  except  in  tomb  de¬ 
posits.  But  for  historical  purposes  a  little  glue  soon  makes 
a  broken  jar  as  good  as  ever.  Most  pottery  withstands  fire 
and  water,  and  therefore  is  normally  the  same  when  we 
excavate  it  as  when  it  was  last  used  by  its  owner.  It  is  not 
at  all  uncommon  to  pick  up,  on  the  surface  of  an  old  city  in 
Palestine,  pottery  that  was  in  use  before  Abraham’s  time. 

Added  to  the  permanence  of  pottery,  and  the  vast  quan¬ 
tity  of  it  that  we  find,  is  the  fact  that  pottery  styles  were  con¬ 
stantly  changing,  just  as  the  styles  of  automobiles  and 
women’s  clothes  do  today.  It  was  through  years  of  constant 
inductive  study  of  these  changing  styles  of  pottery  that  the 
pottery  expert  has  learned  the  span  of  years  during  which 
each  type  of  pottery  was  used.  Furthermore,  by  the  study 
of  the  pottery  of  all  countries  he  works  out  the  history  of 
those  potteries  which  come  from  countries  in  which  there  is 
a  wealth  of  inscription  material.  In  those  districts  the  dates 
of  the  pottery  styles  are  easily  checked  against  the  written 
records  of  the  dead  with  whom  the  pottery  is  buried.  Thus 
the  archaeologist  can  date  his  pottery  with  a  good  degree  of 
accuracy  as  far  back  as  it  can  be  checked  against  the  written 
records  of  Egypt  and  Mesopotamia. 

All  of  these  scholars  on  the  expedition  are,  of  course,  his¬ 
torians  in  their  own  field,  and  in  Palestinian  research  most  of 
them  are  scholars  in  some  phase  of  Biblical  research  also. 
It  is  this  dual  knowledge — of  the  Bible  plus  that  of  some 
specialized  secular  field — that  is  the  heart  of  archaeological 
research  in  Palestine. 

An  expedition  requires  other  technical  workers,  but  those 
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mentioned  constitute  the  core  of  the  craft.  The  photographer 
must  be  there  to  keep  a  perfect  record  of  all  finds.  The 
technical  digger  must  be  there  who  knows  how  to  take  the 
fragile  finds  from  the  soil  without  ruining  them,  and  also  how 
to  preserve  them.  Artists  must  be  present  to  draw  all  finds 
to  the  minutest  detail  upon  graph  paper. 

Like  the  crew  of  a  ship,  the  staff  of  an  archaeological  ex¬ 
pedition  must  be  self-contained,  equal  to  all  emergencies  and 
ever  ready  to  learn  new  things.  With  the  love  of  the  Bible 
in  their  hearts  and  the  knowledge  of  the  world’s  ways  in  their 
minds,  the  members  of  the  archaeological  expedition  in 
Palestine  seek  to  find  out  more  and  more  of  God's  dealings 
with  the  sons  of  men  in  the  days  of  His  Bible. 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


^  <>■  -o- 

ARCHAEOLOGY’S  DEFENCE  OF  THE  BIBLE 

Archaeology  is  comparatively  a  new  science;  and  since  it 
is  a  science  that  deals  with  ancient  history,  that  very  fact 
brings  the  whole  Bible  within  the  circle  of  its  inspection,  and 
subjects  the  same  to  its  scrutiny. 

When  this  science  originated,  Bible  opponents  expected 
from  it  decided  help  in  their  endeavors  to  discredit  the  canon 
of  scripture.  Now  that  this  science  is  rapidly  reaching  the 
acme  of  its  possible  accomplishments,  we  can  take  account  of 
the  consequences;  and,  we  find,  as  believers  confidently  ex¬ 
pected,  that,  in  it,  Christianity  has  found  a  friend  and  the 
whole  Bible  a  defence. 

— Dr.  W.  B.  Riley,  My  Bible — An  Apologetic,  p.  82. 
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THE  MINISTRY  OF  OUR  LORD  DURING  THE 
FORTY  DAYS 

By  Everett  F.  Harrison,  A.M.,  Th.B. 

It  is  not  without  warrant  that  we  speak  of  the  forty  days 
in  connection  with  the  last  stage  of  Christ’s  personal  work 
on  earth.  Filled  with  rich  Old  Testament  associations  and 
consecrated  to  higher  service  at  the  Temptation,  this  familiar 
segment  of  time  attains  a  consummate  sacredness  as  the  set¬ 
ting  for  the  final  revelation  of  the  risen  Christ  ere  He  re¬ 
turned  to  the  Father.  Centered  between  the  death  and  resur¬ 
rection  on  the  one  hand  and  the  ascension  and  sending  of  the 
Spirit  on  the  other,  they  were  filled  with  instruction  that 
clarified  the  events  of  the  past  and  gave  promise  for  those 
that  lay  in  the  future.  The  following  discussion  seeks  to  em¬ 
phasize  the  outstanding  elements  of  that  ministry. 

1.  Presentation. 

‘To  whom  also  he  presented  himself  as  living  after  his 
having  suffered,  by  many  proofs,  disclosing  himself  to  their 
sight”  .  .  .  (Acts  1:3).  It  is  generally  recognized  that  we 
owe  our  knowledge  of  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  to  the  testi¬ 
mony  of  the  disciples,  men  who  knew  Him  before  His  death 
and  recognized  Him  after  His  resurrection.  But  it  is  not  so 
generally  appreciated  that  the  sight  of  the  empty  tomb  and 
the  report  of  certain  individuals  that  they  had  seen  Jesus 
alive  from  the  dead  were  insufficient  to  convince  these  same 
disciples,  as  a  body,  of  the  truth  of  that  event.  Jesus’  own 
appearance  in  their  midst  and  His  self-revelation  were  re¬ 
quired.  Consequently,  the  belief  of  the  early  church  in  the 
resurrection  does  not  rest  merely  in  the  fact,  but  in  our 
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Lord's  testimony  to  the  fact.  This  is  well  put  in  the  words 
of  Dr.  W.  P.  Armstrong,  “The  acceptance  of  the  reality  of 
Jesus'  death  and  resurrection  determines  the  N.  T.  view  of 
the  origin  of  the  church.  It  is  rather  significant  and  striking 
that  the  cause  of  the  Christian  faith  takes  in  the  resurrection, 
but  is  not  just  the  fact  of  the  resurrection.  The  point  is 
that  the  N.  T.  represents  Jesus  as  the  cause  of  the  belief. 
Jesus  himself  convinced  the  disciples  of  it.  The  Christian 
faith  all  along  has  a  personal  cause.  The  person  compre¬ 
hends  the  thing.  The  disciples  did  not  believe  in  the  resur¬ 
rection  merely  because  the  tomb  was  empty,  but  because  He 
testified  to  it.  Christian  faith  is  thus  not  just  an  assent  to 
an  intellectual  proposition  as  it  is  sometimes  caricatured. 
The  N.  T.  presents  a  certain  Jesus  to  us,  the  Jesus  who  rose, 
the  Jesus  of  history,  and  we  trust  Him,  a  person,  not  only 
as  the  object  of  the  Christian  faith,  but  the  cause  of  it.  If 
one  rejects  Christ's  testimony,  how  can  one  be  said  to  accept 
Him?"* 

Christianity's  claim  to  a  risen  Savior  may  seem  to  have 
a  weakness  in  that  only  His  friends  were  included  in  the  ap¬ 
pearances.  The  world  had  not  so  much  as  a  passing  glimpse 
of  Him.  Indeed,  there  is  utter  frankness  in  stating  that  the 
world  was  excluded.  It  was  excluded  by  design.  Such  is  the 
import  of  Peter's  words  spoken  before  Cornelius  and  his 
friends,  “This  one  God  raised  on  the  third  day  and  gave  him 
to  become  manifest,  not  to  all  the  people  (contrast  Luke 
24:19)  but  to  witnesses  who  had  been  appointed  beforehand 
by  God,  even  to  us,  who  ate  and  drank  with  him  after  his 
resurrection  from  the  dead"  (Acts  10:40,  41).  It  was  a  fam¬ 
ily  affair;  the  world  would  hear  about  it  in  due  course.  We 
may  say  that  the  resurrection,  like  the  other  miracles  that 
center  in  our  Lord,  was  not  intended  for  show  or  to  appeal 
to  the  popular  love  of  the  spectacular,  lest  there  be  a  super¬ 
ficial  consent  to  the  fact  without  adjustment  to  it.  Think  of 
the  violation  of  the  moral  character  of  choice  should  the 
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world  be  compelled  to  see  Jesus  alive  when  it  did  not  want  to 
believe  He  had  risen.  Something  like  that  will  obtain  at  the 
final  appearing  in  glory,  but  it  would  ill  suit  the  day  of  the 
beginning  of  the  gospel  of  the  grace  of  God.  Furthermore, 
the  appearances  came  from  the  Lord  of  glory,  exhibiting  that 
which  lies  ahead  for  the  saints  of  God.  The  world  can  have 
no  part  nor  lot  in  this  matter.  The  mount  of  transfiguration 
has  become  a  table-land,  but  its  visitors  are  still  the  denizens 
of  heaven  or  pilgrims  on  their  way.  Bishop  Westcott  has 
sensed  this  and  given  it  expression  in  these  words,  “It  is  a 
revelation  of  new  modes  of  human  life:  it  is  a  revelation 
made  only  to  believers.  It  is  not  the  exhibition  of  the  con¬ 
tinuance  of  an  existence  with  which  we  are  already  ac¬ 
quainted,  but  the  indication  of  an  existence  for  which  we  look. 
It  is  for  the  Church  and  not  for  the  world,  to  strengthen,  not 
to  overpower.”* 

The  appearances  to  the  disciples  were  both  individual  and 
corporate.  They  met  varying  needs.  Mary  Magdalene  ex¬ 
changed  tears  of  sorrow  for  tears  of  joy.  The  Emmaus  dis¬ 
ciples  found  a  burning  heart  to  consume  their  sadness. 
Thomas*  doubt  dissolved  with  one  look  at  his  Lord  and  his 
God.  In  these  we  find  a  prophecy  for  the  church  universal. 
The  risen,  living  Christ  is  the  answer  to  all  our  needs  and 
questionings.  Surely,  the  “many  proofs**  that  sufficed  then 
are  enough  for  our  own  assurance ;  to  Mary,  the  sound  of  her 
own  name  as  only  He  could  pronounce  it;  to  the  two  at 
yonder  village,  the  sight  of  His  familiar  ways  in  blessing 
and  breaking  the  bread ;  to  Thomas,  the  irresistible  tokens  of 
His  suffering  in  hands  and  feet. 

It  was  not  for  the  satisfaction  of  personal  requirements 
alone  that  Christ  presented  Himself  alive  from  the  dead.  He 
designed  that  certain  of  His  own  should  be  equipped  thereby 
for  leadership.  This  explains  the  double  reference  to  Simon 
Peter.  The  Lord  met  his  personal  need  on  the  first  occasion 
(Luke  24:34),  but  in  the  presence  of  other  disciples,  by  the 
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lake  of  Galilee,  He  prepared  him  for  his  life’s  work.  It  is 
doubtful  that  Peter  would  have  undertaken  his  task,  mindful 
as  he  was  of  his  recent  failure,  except  the  Lord  had  sum¬ 
moned  him  to  it  in  the  audience  of  his  fellows.  As  for  James, 
two  ends  may  have  been  served  in  his  case  by  one  visitation. 
He  and  the  other  brethren  of  Christ  are  represented  as  unbe¬ 
lievers  prior  to  the  resurrection.  While  it  is  possible  that  he 
believed  upon  the  testimony  of  the  apostles,  it  is  more  likely 
that  Jesus’  personal  appearance  to  him  wrought  the  change. 
At  any  rate,  by  virtue  of  this  meeting,  James  was  prepared 
to  assume  the  leadership  of  the  Jerusalem  church  and  the 
church  was  prepared  to  acknowledge  him  in  that  capacity. 
The  third  figure  of  outstanding  prominence  in  the  record  of 
the  Acts  is  Paul  the  apostle.  Though  the  appearance  to  him 
lies  outside  the  period  of  the  forty  days,  it  was  no  whit  less 
objective  than  that  vouchsafed  to  any  other. 

There  is  no  denying  that  in  these  visitations,  the  early 
disciples  came  into  vital  touch  once  again  with  the  same  per¬ 
son  they  had  known  and  loved  before  the  ordeal  of  Calvary. 
But  was  He  now  entirely  the  same?  Certainly  His  ways  with 
them  were  not  entirely  the  same.  No  more  do  we  read  of 
constant  association  or  of  the  familiar  intercourse  of  other 
days.  He  comes  occasionally,  and  when  He  comes.  He  seems 
to  belong  to  another  world.  How  suggestive  is  His  own  say¬ 
ing  to  the  disciples,  “These  are  my  words  which  I  spake  unto 
you  while  I  was  yet  with  you”  (Luke  24:44).  The  implica¬ 
tion  is  plain  that  He  is  not  with  them  in  the  former  sense. 
It  is  hard  to  resist  the  conclusion  that  our  Lord  was  glorified 
from  the  very  hour  of  the  resurrection.  He  belonged  to  the 
heavenly  world,  apparently  residing  there  between  appear¬ 
ances.  The  ascension  only  gave  objective  finality  to  that 
which  was  true  forty  days  before.  In  a  real  sense.  He  had 
already  entered  into  His  glory. 

2.  Instruction, 

“Speaking  the  things  concerning  the  kingdom  of  God” 
(Acts  1:3).  If  we  had  only  this  statement,  we  might  be  in 
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considerable  uncertainty  as  to  the  character  of  this  teaching. 
Was  it  similar  to  His  teaching  on  the  kingdom  when  He  was 
addressing  the  multitudes?  Was  its  emphasis  doctrinal  or 
practical?  Fortunately,  we  have  in  the  closing  chapter  of 
Luke's  Gospel,  especially,  an  account  of  that  teaching.  It 
consisted  in  an  interpretation  of  the  Old  Testament  Scrip¬ 
tures  pertaining  to  the  Messiah,  following  out  the  two  strands 
of  prophecy,  the  sufferings  and  the  glory  (Luke  24:25-27). 
Two  delightful  and  suggestive  words  come  to  us  out  of  this 
chapter — He  opened  to  them  the  Scriptures,  and  He  opened 
their  hearts  to  understand  the  Scriptures  (Luke  24:32,  45). 
Surely  these  two  things  are  complementary,  and  they  are  as 
necessary  today  as  then.  What  a  schooling  in  the  things  of 
God  was  granted  to  these  men  in  the  few  hours  that  the  risen 
Savior  devoted  to  His  own!  How  it  shaped  their  lives  and 
testimony!  Specifically,  it  placed  at  the  center  of  their 
preaching  the  two  things  they  recoiled  from  before,  the  death 
and  resurrection  of  their  Master.  The  death  had  been  to 
them  unthinkable,  since  their  conception  of  His  work  de¬ 
manded  that  He  set  up  His  kingdom  in  their  midst,  and  for 
this  they  were  looking  till  the  last  hours  of  bitter  disillusion¬ 
ment.  If  the  death  were  unlooked  for,  necessarily  the  resur¬ 
rection  must  have  been  totally  beyond  their  power  to  grasp. 
But  now  they  understand  the  divine  purpose  behind  both. 

This  postgraduate  course  of  study  in  the  Word  bore  fruit 
almost  immediately.  The  sermons  of  Peter  that  are  reported 
in  the  Acts  give  evidence  of  his  having  sat  at  Jesus'  feet  with 
a  renewed  mind.  Not  merely  is  there  constant  appeal  to  the 
Old  Testament  and  the  citation  of  considerable  portions  of  it, 
but  the  whole  manner  of  treatment  reflects  his  Lord's  guid¬ 
ance  through  the  Law  and  the  Prophets.  That  is,  Peter  has 
an  understanding  of  what  is  latently  Messianic  as  well  as  of 
that  which  is  patently  Messianic  in  the  prophetic  Word. 
Compare,  for  example,  a  word  from  Jesus  and  one  from 
Peter.  “And  beginning  from  Moses  and  from  all  the  proph¬ 
ets  he  interpreted  to  them  in  all  the  scriptures  the  things 
concerning  himself”  (Luke  24:27).  “And  all  the  prophets 
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from  Samuel  and  those  in  order  as  many  as  have  spoken  also 
announced  these  days”  (Acts  3:24). 

3.  Expectation. 

“But  to  wait  for  the  promise  of  the  Father,  which  ye  heard 
of  me”  (Acts  1:4).  The  disciples  may  well  have  felt  that 
with  their  new  grasp  of  the  truth  they  were  qualified  to 
begin  their  work.  But  they  must  await  the  mighty  impulse 
of  the  Spirit  of  God.  This  is  the  promise  of  the  Father,  given 
in  answer  to  the  prayer  of  the  Son.  “And  I  will  ask  the 
Father  and  he  will  give  to  you  another  Paraclete,  that  he  may 
be  with  you  for  ever,  the  Spirit  of  truth”  (John  14:16,  17). 
This  conception  of  the  Spirit  as  the  promised  One,  sent  by  the 
Father  to  fill  the  great  void  left  by  the  departure  of  the  Son, 
so  to  fill  it,  indeed,  that  the  Son  could  say  it  was  expedient  that 
He  should  go  away  in  order  that  the  Spirit  might  come,  takes 
a  prominent  place  in  the  terminology  of  the  preachers  and 
writers  of  the  New  Testament  (Luke  24:49;  Acts  2:33,  39; 
Eph.  1:13;  Gal.  3:14).  The  thought  in  these  passages  relates 
not  alone  to  the  power  (which  is  the  emphasis  of  Acts  1:8) 
but  also  to  the  person  of  the  Spirit  and  His  constant  presence 
with  believers  through  the  age. 

4.  Interrogation. 

“Lord,  wilt  thou  at  this  time  restore  the  kingdom  of  Israel?” 
(Acts  1:6).  This  is  the  one  question  brought  to  the  Lord  by 
the  disciples  in  the  period  under  review.  It  reveals  that  they 
still  held  dear  the  covenant  promises  made  to  Israel  that  looked 
to  the  setting  up  of  the  kingdom  with  Messiah  as  its  king, 
Israel  its  favored  subjects,  and  the  nations  of  the  earth  as 
sharers  in  the  blessings  of  Messiah’s  reign.  But  were  they 
right  in  this  hope?  Is  not  the  Lord’s  reply  a  rebuke?  Does 
He  not  turn  them  away  from  nationalistic  hopes  to  the  evangel¬ 
ization  of  the  world  that  He  might  gain  a  spiritual  sovereignty 
in  the  hearts  of  men?  It  is  easy  to  put  this  construction  upon 
the  words  of  Jesus,  as  though  He  meant  to  blot  out  their  hopes 
by  substituting  an  entirely  different  program. 
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It  is  quite  clear  from  Acts  1 :9  that  this  conversation  took 
place  just  before  the  ascension;  consequently  the  disciples  had 
the  background  of  the  entire  forty  days  with  all  its  privileges 
of  instruction  and  fellowship.  This  creates  an  antecedent 
improbability  that  they  would  be  utterly  wrong  in  their  out¬ 
look.  They  are  not  likely  to  have  erred  after  all  that  illum¬ 
inating  teaching  from  Christ.  Still,  the  possibility  remains 
that  their  error  was  due  to  the  fact  that  Jesus*  teaching  was 
confined  to  the  past  and  the  present,  intended  to  adjust  them  to 
His  death  and  resurrection.  This  possibility  appears  to  be 
ruled  out  by  Luke  24 :44,  “And  he  said  to  them.  These  are  my 
words  which  I  spake  to  you  while  I  was  yet  with  you,  that  it 
is  necessary  for  all  the  things  written  in  the  law  of  Moses  and 
in  the  prophets  and  psalms  concerning  me  to  be  fulfilled.** 
This  must  include  His  glory  as  well  as  His  sufferings;  the 
prophets  focus  their  attention  upon  that  glory  as  centered  in 
the  earthly  Messianic  kingdom. 

A  second  consideration  is  the  precise  nature  of  Jesus* 
reply  to  the  question.  Certainly  there  is  no  repudiation  of 
the  diciples*  position  as  to  its  substance,  but  only  as  to  its 
timeliness.  The  statement  about  times  and  seasons  being 
kept  in  the  authority  of  the  Father  brings  to  mind  our  Lord*s 
predictions  of  His  second  coming,  coupled  with  the  reminder 
that  the  time  was  kept  unknown  from  both  angels  and  men. 
The  similarity  in  the  statements  suggests  that  Christ  has 
reference  to  the  same  thing  here,  so  the  justifiable  inference 
is  that  the  kingdom  will  be  restored  to  Israel  when  He  comes 
again  in  power  and  great  glory. 

We  may  add  to  this  that  when  the  same  problem  presents 
itself  in  the  deliberations  of  the  church  in  Acts  15,  the  same 
treatment  is  accorded  it.  Doubtless  James  was  present  at 
the  pronouncement  of  Acts  1:6  and  gained  the  mind  of  the 
Lord  at  that  time.  In  Acts  15,  Peter  recounted  the  reception 
of  the  Gentiles  in  which  he  had  a  part,  then  Barnabas  and 
Paul  followed  with  their  experiences  among  the  Gentiles.  It 
was  surely  clear  to  the  council  by  this  time  that  God  had 
spoken  and  that  Gentiles  were  to  be  welcomed  into  the  church 
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on  equal  terms  with  Jews.  Some  understand  that  the  address 
of  James  which  follows  had  the  same  objective  as  that  of 
Peter  and  the  others.  But  this  seems  to  be  a  mistake.  His 
opening  words  (vs.  14)  do  not  indicate  that  he  is  merely  giv¬ 
ing  a  third  testimony  in  line  with  that  of  the  men  who  pre¬ 
ceded  him.  He  refers  back  to  Peter’s  address  only  to  fix  the 
thought  of  the  assembly  upon  the  calling  out  of  a  people  for 
the  Lord’s  name  from  among  the  nations.  We  miss  the  point 
entirely  if  we  judge  that  James  then  turns  to  the  prophecy 
of  Amos  in  order  to  show  that  what  happened  at  Caesarea 
fulfilled  the  statement  of  the  prophet.  As  we  understand 
the  context  in  Amos,  the  prophet  has  just  been  proclaiming 
world-wide  dispersion  of  the  Jews  and  the  great  tribulation 
(Amos  9:9,  10),  then  he  goes  on  to  say,  “In  that  day  will  I 
raise  up  the  tabernacle  of  David  that  is  fallen,  and  close  up 
the  breaches  thereof;  and  I  will  raise  up  its  ruins,  as  in  the 
days  of  old ;  that  they  may  possess  the  remnant  of  Edom,  and 
all  the  nations  that  are  called  by  my  name,  saith  Jehovah 
that  doeth  this.”  It  would  be  entirely  out  of  order  for  James 
to  think  of  the  prophecy  of  Amos  and  what  happened  at 
Caesarea  as  prediction  and  fulfillment.  He  says  nothing 
about  fulfillment,  in  fact.  What  he  does  say  is  that  the  pro¬ 
phetic  Scriptures,  with  Amos  as  a  sample,  are  in  agreement 
with  what  took  place  at  Caesarea.  The  Old  Testament  did 
not  predict  the  thing  that  Peter  had  been  talking  about, 
namely  the  calling  out  from  among  the  Gentiles  of  a  people 
for  His  name.  It  was  this  sudden  turn  in  the  affairs  of  the 
kingdom  of  God  that  baffled  the  Christian  Pharisees.  They 
had  been  used  to  thinking  of  Gentiles  only  in  connection  with 
and  subordinate  to  the  chosen  people.  As  Stifier  puts  it, 
“The  Pharisees  were  silenced ;  they  needed  to  be  soothed.  The 
Scripture  was  still  on  their  side,  and  though  they  could  not 
reply  to  Peter,  what  should  they  do  with  that  Scripture?  It 
is  not  the  way  of  the  New  Testament  to  leave  earnest,  honest 
men  in  such  a  state  of  perplexity.  James  proposes  to  show 
that  all  Scripture  which  the  Pharisees  might  cite  in  favor  of 
Jewish  superiority  and  supremacy  was  relevant,  but  not  rele- 
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vant  at  this  time — ^not  relevant  in  the  state  of  things  which 
God's  spirit  had  now  surely  brought  about,  putting  Jew  and 
Gentile  on  the  same  level.”*  James  assures  his  hearers,  then, 
that  what  they  have  been  looking  forward  to  is  legitimate, 
but  must  wait  till  ‘‘after  these  things.”  These  last  three 
words  do  not  belong  to  Amos,  but  James.  They  refer  to  the 
outcalling  of  the  Gentiles  that  had  already  been  cited  in  vs.  14. 

We  find,  then,  an  exact  parallel  in  Acts  15  to  Acts  1.  The 
future  kingdom  for  Israel  is  not  denied,  but  attention  is  called 
to  the  immediate  purpose  of  God  in  bearing  witness  to  the 
ends  of  the  earth  that  men  may  be  saved. 

5.  Commission. 

‘‘But  ye  shall  receive  power  when  the  Holy  Spirit  has  come 
upon  you,  and  ye  shall  be  my  witnesses  both  in  Jerusalem  and 
in  all  Judea  and  Samaria,  and  unto  the  uttermost  part  of  the 
earth”  (Acts  1:8).  This  will  bear  comparison  with  vs  2, 
‘‘Until  the  day  he  was  taken  up,  after  he  had  given  command 
through  the  Holy  Spirit  to  the  aspostles  whom  he  had  chosen.” 
Giving  command  through  the  Holy  Spirit  is  a  mode  of  state¬ 
ment  entirely  unique.  It  is  possible  that  the  chief  emphasis 
in  the  expression  looks  to  the  reception  of  the  command  on 
the  part  of  the  apostles  rather  than  to  its  utterance  by  Jesus. 
The  Holy  Spirit  was  now  active  in  them  (John  20:22)  and 
would  make  such  a  command  effective  through  them.  At  any 
rate,  it  is  Luke's  summary  account  of  what  is  given  in 
greater  fulness  in  vs.  8. 

The  great  commission  involves  a  power,  a  program,  and 
a  pledge.  Supreme  authority  now  resides  in  the  risen  Christ 
(Matt.  28:18),  which  is  the  final  explanation  both  of  the 
charge  to  evangelize  and  of  the  promise  of  the  Holy  Spirit's 
power  to  energize  them  for  the  task.  As  the  Spirit  of  truth. 
He  is  the  guarantee  of  the  veracity  of  their  proclamation;  as 
the  Spirit  of  power.  He  is  the  guarantee  of  success  in  their 
mission.  The  program,  embracing  an  ever  widening  circle  of 


*An  Introduction  to  the  Book  of  Acts,  pp.  137,  138. 
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testimony,  is  made  the  basis  of  Luke’s  narrative  in  the  Acts. 
In  fact,  the  first  eight  verses  of  the  book  constitute  the  seed 
plot  of  all  that  follows: 

Vs.  2  “until  he  was  received  up”  anticipates  1 :9-ll. 

Vs.  4  “wait  for  the  promise  of  the  Father”  anticipates 
1 :12-26. 

Vs.  5  “ye  shall  be  baptized  with  the  Holy  Spirit  not  many 
days  hence”  anticipates  Pentecost  (2:1-13). 

Vs.  8  “ye  shall  be  my  witnesses”  anticipates  2 :14  to  the 
end  of  the  book. 

We  have  become  so  accustomed  to  these  words  that  they 
have  become  almost  dull  with  repetition.  Perhaps  the  effort 
to  think  of  them  as  they  first  came  to  the  disciples,  in  the 
light  of  their  situation,  will  prove  rewarding.  Jerusalem  is 
the  point  of  beginning.  We  ought  not  to  suppose  that  this 
was  so  obvious  as  hardly  to  require  specification.  Far  from 
it.  These  men  had  no  natural  love  for  Jerusalem  beyond 
their  ingrained  religious  attachment  to  it  as  the  spiritual 
center  of  Judaism.  It  was  not  their  home.  It  was  the  seat  of 
opposition  to  their  Lord,  the  home  of  men  who  had  taken 
Him  and  with  wicked  hands  had  crucified  Him.  But  any  tes¬ 
timony  which  evades  a  beginning  at  home  raises  a  natural 
query  as  to  possible  fear  of  its  ineffectiveness.  The  Lord 
purposed  to  have  His  first-fruits  on  the  very  soil  that  drank 
His  life  blood. 

The  next  sphere  is  “all  Judea.”  This  is  the  only  case 
among  the  four  areas  mentioned  where  the  word  “all”  occurs. 
It  may  be  explained  in  relation  to  Jerusalem,  somewhat  as  fol¬ 
lows — “not  only  in  that  portion  of  Judea  known  as  Jerusa¬ 
lem,  but  throughout  the  whole  district  of  Judea.”  But  there 
is  also  the  possibility  that  since  the  Eleven  all  belonged  to 
Galilee,  and  Judea  had  been  the  home  of  Judas  the  betrayer, 
they  would  feel  an  aversion  to  that  section  and  would  neglect 
its  evangelization.  What  makes  this  likely  is  that  Galilee  is 
omitted  entirely,  not  with  the  thought  of  excluding  it,  but 
rather  as  taking  for  granted  that  the  disciples  would  spread 
the  tidings  there.  Those  districts  are  mentioned  which  would 
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challenge  the  zeal  and  obedience  of  men  who  had  lived  in 
narrow  limits  up  to  this  time.  Samaria  is  the  third  section, 
a  place  the  Jews  commonly  avoided  in  their  travels  between 
Judea  and  Galilee.  But  from  now  on  the  disciple  will  not  be 
above  his  Master — he  must  needs  go  through  Samaria.  Need¬ 
less  to  say,  the  uttermost  part  of  the  earth  would  seem  to 
these  men  a  strange  if  not  impossible  field  of  conquest,  seeing 
they  had  been  accustomed  to  think  in  terms  of  their  own  land 
and  nation;  indeed,  as  they  had  tramped  up  and  down  the 
paths  of  Palestine  behind  their  Leader,  they  had  never  seen 
Him  leave  that  little  country  except  for  a  brief  interlude  or 
two  from  His  strenuous  labors.  Only  as  the  Spirit  guided  the 
church  were  the  disciples  destined  to  discover  how  literally 
the  words  of  the  Lord  were  to  be  taken,  how  persistently  He 
was  summoning  them  forth  whether  by  appeal  or  persecution 
to  the  regions  beyond,  till  Jew  and  Gentile,  bond  and  free  had 
opportunity  to  learn  of  the  matchless  grace  of  the  Son  of  God. 

The  closing  verse  of  Matthew’s  Gospel  contains  the  pledge 
of  the  risen,  soon  ascending  Lord  to  all  who  thus  go  forth  in 
His  name.  **Lo,  I  am  with  you  throughout  all  the  days  until 
the  consummation  of  the  age.”  Three  years  before,  Jesus  had 
chosen  twelve  of  His  disciples  that  they  might  be  with  Him. 
Death  had  rudely  severed  that  tie.  Resurrection  had  glori¬ 
ously  restored  it.  Now  the  departure  to  the  Father  would 
remove  Him  from  their  midst.  But  they  would  not  be  left 
comfortless,  for  He  now  purposes  to  abide  with  them  by  the 
Spirit  in  such  intimacy  as  to  surpass  that  of  the  days  of  His 
fiesh.  The  experience  of  that  chosen  company  has  been  dupli¬ 
cated  through  the  centuries.  As  truly  as  He  lives.  He  abides ; 
as  truly  as  He  abides.  He  blesses.  He  is  still  Immanuel. 

Dallas,  Texas. 
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GERMAN  PSALMODY 
By  Edward  Ulback 

The  traveler,  desirous  of  turning  aside  from  the  great 
continental  highways  crowded  with  summer  tourists,  would 
do  well  to  tarry  for  a  while  in  the  old  imperial  city  of  Niirn- 
berg.  Standing  on  one  of  the  ancient  bridges  that  span  the 
clear-flowing  Pegnitz,  encircled  by  the  triple  wall,  whose 
towers  were  once  as  the  days  of  the  year  in  number,  he  will 
seem  to  see  again  the  grand  heroic  age,  when  the  weak  ones 
of  the  earth  strove  with  the  mighty,  and  counted  not  their 
lives  dear  if  by  losing  them  they  might  hold  fast  for  their 
country  the  liberty  which  was  their  bom  heritage.  Many 
a  rude  storm  has  spent  its  fury  against  those  time-honored 
battlements.  Again  and  again  have  men,  fiercer  than  the 
heathen,  furiously  raged  together  to  destroy  once  and  forever 
that  stronghold  of  freedom.  Once  at  least  the  fate  of  Europe 
lay  in  the  hands  of  the  Niirnbergers;  they  did  not  fail  in 
time  of  trial ;  the  champion  of  Christendom  found  them  faith¬ 
ful  friends  in  his  hour  of  need.  The  three-fold  plague  of 
famine,  war,  and  pestilence  could  not  shake  their  allegiance 
to  the  bravest,  noblest,  most  true-hearted  captain  that  ever 
unsheathed  the  sword. 

Just  about  a  century  before  Gustavus  Adolphus  saw  the 
light,  in  the  year  1494,  on  the  fifth  of  November,  the  wife  of 
a  tailor  living  in  the  old  Franconian  city  gave  birth  to  a  son, 
who  was  named  after  his  father,  Hans  Sachs.  Young  Hans 
early  applied  himself  to  study,  but  severe  illness  forced  him 
to  relinquish  his  favorite  pursuits,  and  adopt  others,  which 
make  fewer  demands  upon  the  brain.  He  became  a  shoe¬ 
maker,  wisely  choosing  an  employment  which  required  little 
mental  exertion.  The  disciples  of  St.  Crispin  have  not  sel- 
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dom  been  philosophers  or  poets.  Most  mystical  of  theosoph- 
ists  was  Jacob  Boehme,  cordwainer,  of  Gorlitz;  most  prolific 
of  rhymesters  (saving  always  Lope  de  Vega)  was  Hans 
Sachs,  the  “cobbler  bard,”  of  Niirnberg. 

Hans  appears  to  have  joined  one  of  those  singing  clubs 
which  had  then  recently  been  established  in  Mayence,  Colmar, 
Ulm,  and  his  native  town.  The  simple-hearted  artisans  of 
those  places,  though  possessing  more  piety  than  poetic  talent, 
had  a  larger  share  in  the  events  of  the  sixteenth  century 
than  is  generally  attributed  to  them.  It  was  not  merely  that 
they  cherished  the  social  spirit  in  a  degree  which  might  well 
put  the  inhabitants  of  our  modern  million-peopled  solitudes 
to  shame,  spite  of  mechanics*  institutes  and  popular  lectures, 
but  they  were  the  upholders  of  purity  of  manners  in  a  time 
of  great  and  general  depravity.  When  priests  and  nobles 
vied  with  each  other  in  wickedness,  the  “canaille**  could  op¬ 
pose  to  the  manifold  forms  of  vice  only  decent  lives  and  a 
virtuous  education.  They  protested,  as  wise  men  will  always 
protest,  against  evil,  by  exhibiting  good.  In  verses  so  un¬ 
couth  and  rugged,  that  “schusterzeim**  (cobbler*s  rhyme)  has 
become  a  synonym  for  doggerel,  they  sang — 

“By  making  pious  hymns  we  strive 
Course  ballads  from  our  streets  to  drive. 

For  every  night  we  hear  with  shame. 

Such  songs  as  we  refuse  to  name ; 

To  silence  all  these  idle  lays. 

We  meet  and  sing  our  Maker*s  praise.** 

Hans  Sachs  was  the  most  noted  and  the  most  voluminous 
of  the  schusterzeimers.  He  was,  indeed,  superior  to  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  these.  At  the  age  of  twenty,  and  in  the  Bavarian 
capital  of  Munich,  he  “sang  his  first  hymn  to  the  honor  and 
glory  of  God,  to  a  remarkable  tune,  and  was  loaded  with 
applause.**  Just  two  years  before  this,  Luther,  on  being 
made  licentiate  of  theology,  had  taken  the  solemn  vow,  “I 
will  defend  evangelical  truth  with  all  my  power**;  and  about 
this  very  year,  1514,  we  may  suppose  that  he  was  commenc¬ 
ing  his  attacks  upon  the  scholastic  philosophy,  the  outworks 
of  the  Roman  stronghold. 
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Soon  the  assault  became  more  violent,  and  Hans  could 
not  remain  an  unparticipating  spectator.  While  Luther  was 
enraging  the  powers,  temporal  and  spiritual,  by  his  boldness, 
and  Hutten  was  making  bishops  and  monks  writhe  beneath 
the  knotted  scourge  of  his  sarcasm,  the  cobbler  from  his 
work-shop,  at  one  of  the  gates  of  Niirnberg,  sent  forth  many 
a  brave  and  earnest  song  by  which  the  minds  of  men  were 
strangely  stirred;  so  that  it  has  been  said,  the  great  event 
of  the  sixteenth  century  owed  its  fulfillment  as  much  to  Hans 
Sachs  the  poet  as  to  the  Elector  of  Saxony.  There  is,  per¬ 
haps,  exaggeration  in  this  assertion,  yet  it  is  in  the  main 
true.  Else  how  comes  it  to  pass  that  the  doctrines  of  the 
Reformation  have  continued  to  exist  in  Germany,  when  all 
trace  of  them  has  utterly  died  out  of  Italy?  There  were  wise 
and  zealous  men  in  the  south  as  in  the  north.  Valden  was 
by  birth  a  far  more  influential  man,  and  Ochino  was  a  far 
more  fervid  orator,  than  Luther.  Yet,  while  in  the  country 
of  Huss  and  the  monk  of  Wittenberg,  the  teachings  of  the 
Reformers  have  maintained  an  unshaken  hold  in  the  hearts 
of  the  populace,  it  seems  as  though  no  healing  angel  had  ever 
troubled  the  waters  in  the  native  land  of  Carnesachi  and 
Savonarola. 

The  cause  of  this  diversity  is  not  far  to  seek.  The  Italian 
Reformers  scarcely  once  appealed  to  “the  masses.”  Theirs 
was  an  esoteric  creed,  in  which  Platonism  was  largely  com¬ 
bined  with  Christianity.  Many  of  the  most  accomplished  and 
learned  of  the  nobility  were  wont  to  assemble  at  the  “Ora¬ 
tories  of  Divine  Love.”  But  there  was  no  national  dissemi¬ 
nation  of  the  truth,  no  national  protest  against  despotism, 
spiritual  or  temporal;  for  there  was  no  national  hymnology. 

The  wisdom  of  Fletcher  of  Saltoun^s  oft-quoted  aphorism 
can  not  be  better  exemplified  than  by  the  German  Reforma¬ 
tion.  The  law-makers  of  that  period  found  themselves  pow¬ 
erless  before  the  song-makers.  The  ruler  of  a  kingdom  on 
which  the  sun  never  set,  could  not  subdue  hearts  once  stirred 
by  the  royal  trumpet-tones  of  Luther’s  Eiri  feste  Burg — ^the 
Marseillaise  of  the  Reformation. 

Luther  was  not  solely,  nor  chiefly  a  Theologian,  or  he  had 
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been  no  true  Reformer.  As  the  cloister  had  not  been  able  to 
bound  his  sympathies,  so  the  controversial  theater  could  not 
circumscribe  his  honest  ambition.  He,  in  whom  “the  Italian 
head  was  joined  to  the  German  body,”  would  not  only  free 
the  souls  of  men,  but  win  the  hearts  of  women  and  little 
children.  Much  had  he  to  feel  proud  of  during  his  busy  life. 
It  was  no  light  thing  to  have  waged  successful  combat  with 
the  most  powerful  hierarchy  that  the  world  had  ever  seen, 
or  to  have  held  in  his  hands  the  destinies  of  Europe.  But 
dearer  to  his  kind  heart  was  the  sound  of  his  own  verses 
sung  to  his  own  melodies,  which  rose  from  street  and  market¬ 
place;  from  highway  and  byway;  chanted  by  laborers  going 
to  their  daily  work;  chanted  by  them  during  their  hours  of 
toil;  chanted  by  them  as  they  returned  home  at  even-tide. 
If  it  is  given  to  departed  souls  to  know  aught  of  what  passes 
on  this  world  wherein  they  some  time  dwelt,  then  Luther 
may  have  heard  these  same  hymns,  two  hundred  years 'later, 
sung  by  the  miners  of  Gloucestershire  and  Cornwall. 

“I  always  loved  music,”  said  the  great  Reformer  j  “whoso 
has  skill  in  this  art  is  of  a  good  temperament,  fitted  for  all 
things.”  Many  times  he  exemplified  this  power  in  his  own 
person.  When  sore  perplexed  and  in  danger  of  life,  he 
would  drive  away  all  gloomy  thoughts  by  the  magic  of  his 
own  melodies.  On  that  sad  journey  to  Worms,  when  friends 
crowded  round  him  and  sought  to  change  his  purpose,  warn¬ 
ing  him  of  the  certain  death  that  awaited  him;  on  the  morn¬ 
ing  of  that  memorable  sixteenth  of  April,  when  the  towers  of 
the  ancient  city  appeared  in  sight,  the  true-hearted  man, 
rising  in  his  chariot,  broke  forth  with  the  words  and  music 
which  he  had  improvised  two  days  before  at  Oppenheim: 

“God  is  our  fortress  strong  and  high, 

A  sure  defense  and  weapon; 

His  powerful  aid  ever  nigh 
Whate’re  distress  may  happen: 

The  old  and  evil  foe 
Would  fain  bring  us  low. 

With  great  craft  and  might; 

Full  armed  for  the  fight. 

On  earth  none  can  him  liken. 
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“Our  feeble  might  achieveth  naught, 

Our  struggle  soon  but  feigned; 

By  him  alone  the  work  is  wrought, 

Whom  God  himself  ordained. 

Dost  thou  ask  the  name? 

The  Christ  is  the  same. 

The  Lord  of  Sabaoth; 

There  is  no  other  God ; 

’Tis  he  the  field  hath  taken. 

“And  were  the  world  of  devils  full. 

All  threatening  to  devour  us. 

We  fear  not;  true  and  dutiful. 

They  can  not  overpower  us. 

Prince  of  this  world,  in  vain. 

His  darts  round  may  rain. 

He  no  harm  can  us  do; 

His  arts  must  perish  too, 

A  little  word  can  slay  him. 

“That  word  of  his  shall  sure  remain. 

To  man  no  praise  be  given ; 

He’s  with  us  on  the  battle-plain. 

His  spirit  aids  from  Heaven. 

Then  perish  our  estate. 

Wife,  child — by  their  hate; 

On  them  be  the  sin; 

Naught  from  us  they  can  win; 

We  share  his  glorious  Empire.” 

Another  hymn,  written  to  commemorate  the  martyrdom, 
at  Brussels,  of  some  young  Augustine  monks,  obtained  as 
great  a  popularity  as  the  Ein*  feste  Burg.  Throughout  every 
town  and  village  of  Germany  might  have  been  heard,  soon 
after  the  shameful  murders,  the  Die  Asche  ivill  nicht  lassen  ab. 

Luther  was  a  forcible  translator;  his  rendering  of  the 
famous  old  Latin  hymn  In  Media  Vita,  is  strikingly  solemn. 
The  history  of  this  hymn  is  remarkable.  It  was  composed  by 
Notker,  a  learned  Benedictine,  of  St.  Gall,  while  he  was 
watching  some  workmen  repair  the  bridge  of  Martinsbruck 
at  the  peril  of  their  lives.  For  nearly  a  thousand  years  this 
piece  has  been  preserved — and  in  an  unmetrical  shape  it 
forms  a  part  of  the  service  with  which  the  Church  of  Eng- 
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land  buries  her  dead.  Luther’s  rhjrmed  paraphrase  of  the 
Psalms  has  been  compared  with  Watts’  version.  Being  the 
first  of  its  kind,  it  obtained  immense  popularity.  “Every 
village  school-boy,  among  the  Protestants,  was  presently  em¬ 
ployed  to  get  them  by  heart,  and  help  to  sing  them  on  a  Sun¬ 
day.  From  that  time  to  the  present,  the  German  of  Saxony 
has  been  considered  as  the  standard  of  national  language.”' 

The  contrast  between  the  German  and  Italian  Reform 
movements  is  strikingly  illustrated  by  the  fact,  that  while 
Luther  was  thus  translating  the  prayers  and  praises  of  the 
King  of  Israel  into  vigorous  though  rugged  German,  and 
bequeathing  these  immortal  utterances  to  his  countrymen  for 
an  eternal  possession,  the  learned  Olympia  Morata  was  oc¬ 
cupying  her  leisure,  by  rendering  parts  of  the  Psalter  into 
Greek  lambics.  The  one  did  for  a  coterie  what  the  other  did 
for  an  empire. 

But  Luther  was  not  the  only  sacred  poet  of  this  epoch. 
Ringwald  and  Schalling  deserve  a  mention;  and  Paul  Eber, 
the  friend  of  gentle  Philip  Melancthon,  and  the  author  of  the 
hymn,  Herr  Jesu  Christ,  wahr  Mensch  und  Gott,  which  Hugo 
Grotius  desired  might  be  repeated  to  him  as  he  was  dying, 
must  not  be  passed  over. 

Luther’s  versions  and  hymns  gave  an  incredible  stimu¬ 
lus  to  the  study  of  devotional  poetry  in  Germany.  A  constant 
succession  of  hymnists  has  continued  in  that  country  to  the 
present  day.  Even  at  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
Counsellor  Frankenau  made  a  collection  of  33,712,  which  he 
presented,  in  300  volumes,  to  the  University  library  at  Copen- 
hagan;  and  in  1718,  Wetzel  reckoned  65,000  printed  German 
hymns. 

Notwithstanding  their  multiplicity,  these  productions  are 
separable  without  much  difficulty  into  three  periods.  That 
of  the  Reformation,  to  which  we  have  already  referred;  the 
period  of  the  Thirty  Years’  War;  and  the  period  of  the 
Mystics. 

Considering  the  second  epoch,  we  shall  be  much  struck 


‘Tajlor’s  Survey  of  German  Poetry,  vol.  1,  p.  168. 
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with  the  high  order,  as  well  as  the  vast  number,  of  hymns 
written  during  the  long  protracted  struggle  between  liberty 
and  despotism. 

Paul  Glerhardt  was  the  Tyrtaeus  of  the  Thirty  Years* 
War.  His  verses,  like  strains  of  martial  music,  disperse 
every  lurking  fear,  and  stir  up  the  soul  to  be  brave  in  doing, 
patient  in  suffering.  No  doubts  ever  crossed  his  mind  about 
the  lawfulness  of  taking  up  arms.  Fighting  under  Gustavus, 
he  and  all  his  comrades  were  obeying  a  heaven-sent  leader, 
as  truly  accredited  as  Joshua,  Gideon,  or  David.  Mi  litare 
est  orare,  is  the  motto  inscribed  upon  his  banner  while  in 
manly  words  he  prays: 

“Give  strong  and  cheerful  hearts  to  stand 
Undaunted  in  the  wars. 

That  Satan’s  fierce  and  mighty  band 
Is  waging  with  thy  cause. 

Help  us  to  fight  as  warriors  brave. 

That  we  may  conquer  in  the  field. 

And  not  one  Christian  man  may  yield 
His  soul  to  sin  a  slave.” 

To  wait  is  ever  far  harder  than  to  work,  to  endure  than 
to  do.  The  Reformation  had  been  a  time  of  swift  and  star¬ 
tling  action.  The  Thirty  Years’  War  was  a  period  of  sharp 
and  sore  distress.  As  year  after  year  passed  and  peace  came 
not,  and  the  fields  which  the  foe  had  ravished  lay  untilled, 
and  the  homes  which  Tilly’s  brutal  soldiery  had  burnt  re¬ 
mained  unbuilt,  the  bravest  hearts  may  well-nigh  despair. 
Never  was  a  time  at  which  Jeremiah  might  more  fitly  utter 
his  Lamentation.  Never  was  there  greater  need  of  an  Isaiah 
to  sing  “Comfort  ye,  comfort  ye  my  people.”  Gerhardt,  the 
Laureate  of  Sacred  Poets,  is  equal  to  the  stern  occasion. 
Words  of  consolation  are  always  on  his  lips — “Surrender” — 
never.  His  sure  and  certain  trust  is  in  the 

“Strong  Son  of  God,  immortal  love,” 

who,  though  he  chastens  his  people  for  a  while,  will  speedily 
confound  their  tormentors  with  sore  plagues. 
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“If  God  be  on  my  side, 

Then  let  who  will  oppose, 

For  oft,  ere  now,  to  him  I  cried. 

And  he  hath  quelled  my  foes. 

If  Jesus  be  my  friend. 

If  God  doth  love  me  well. 

What  matters  all  my  foes  intend. 

Though  strong  they  be,  and  fell? 

“The  world  may  fail  and  flee. 

Thou  standest  fast  forever; 

Nor  Are,  nor  sword,  nor  plague  from  thee. 

My  trusting  soul  shall  sever. 

No  hunger,  and  no  thirst. 

No  poverty  or  pain. 

Let  mighty  princes  do  their  worst. 

Shall  fright  me  back  again. 

“My  heart  for  gladness  springs. 

It  can  not  more  be  sad. 

For  very  joy  it  laughs  and  sings. 

Sees  naught  but  sunshine  glad. 

The  sun  that  glads  mine  eyes 
Is  Christ  the  Lord  I  love, 

I  sing  for  joy  of  that  which  lies 
Stored  up  for  us  above.”* 

Gerhardt  had  fellow-singers,  who  took  up  the  same  brave 
strain.  “Rist,”  says  Miss  Winkworth,*  “a  clergyman  in 
North  Germany,  who  suffered  much  in  youth  from  mental 
conflicts,  and  in  after  years  from  plunder,  pestilence,  and  all 
the  horrors  of  war,  used  to  say,  ‘The  dear  cross  hath  pressed 
many  songs  out  of  me;*  and  this  seems  to  have  been  equally 
true  of  his  contemporaries.  It  certainly  was  true  of  Johann 
Heermann,  the  author  of  some  of  the  most  touching  Hymns 
for  Passion  Week,  who  wrote  his  sweet  songs  under  great 
physical  sufferings  from  ill-health,  and  amidst  the  perils  of 
war,  during  which  he,  more  than  once,  escaped  murder,  as  by 
a  miracle.  So,  too,  the  hymns  of  Simon  Dach,  professor  of 


'Lyra  Germanica.  First  Series.  Hymn  for  the  Fifth  Sunday  after  Trinity. 
’Catherine  Winkworth  is  the  translator  of  the  Lyra  Germanica. 
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poetry  in  the  University  of  Konigsberg,  speak  of  the  suffer¬ 
ings  of  the  Christian,  and  his  longing  to  escape  from  the 
strife  of  earth  to  the  peace  of  heaven.” 

Friedrich  Spee  deserves  more  than  a  bare  mention.  He 
was  a  Jesuit,  but  was  remarkable  for  the  liberality  and  be¬ 
nevolence  of  his  mind.  More  enlightened  than  one  of  the 
greatest  luminaries  of  the  English  judicial  bench,  Spee  wrote 
an  earnest  book  against  the  barbarous  custom  of  witch¬ 
burning.  It  is  related  that  an  ecclesiastical  superior  once 
asked  Spee  why  his  hair  was  so  gray  when  he  was  but  forty 
years  old.  His  reply  speaks  well  both  for  his  humanity  and 
his  courage:  “It  is  because  I  have  accompanied  so  many 
poor  women  to  the  stake,  there  to  suffer  for  the  crime  called 
witchcraft,  of  which  I  never  knew  one  of  them  to  be  guilty.” 

But  the  hymn  of  this  period,  to  which  most  interest  is 
attached,  is  one  composed  by  Altenburg,  and  known  as  Gus- 
tavus*  battle-song.  Very  tragic  are  the  associations  that 
belong  to  the  Verzage  nicht  du  Hduflein  klein.  As  we  read 
the  stirring  lines,  a  vision  rises  before  us  of  two  mighty 
hosts  encamped  over  against  each  other,  stilled  by  the  awe 
that  falls  upon  the  bravest  hearts  when  events  of  worldwide 
import  are  about  to  be  decided.  The  thick  fogs  of  an  autumn 
morning  hide  the  foes  from  each  other;  only  the  prolonged 
shrill  note  of  the  clarion  is  heard  piercing  through  the  mist. 
Then,  suddenly,  in  the  Swedish  camp  there  is  a  great  silence. 
Full  of  solemn  thoughts  Gustavus  advances  to  the  front  rank 
of  his  troops,  and  kneels  down  in  presence  of  all  his  followers. 
In  a  moment  the  whole  army  bends  with  him,  and  together 
they  pray  the  God  of  Battles  that  He  will  defend  the  right. 
Then  there  bursts  forth  a  sound  of  trumpets,  and  ten  thou¬ 
sand  voices  join  in  one  spirit-stirring  song  {ruhrendes  Lied, 
as  Schiller  has  it).  It  is  the  last  time  that  Gustavus  will 
sing  it.  Before  many  hours  are  passed,  a  riderless  horse  will 
come  flying  towards  the  orphaned  troops,  and  anguish  will 
deepen  into  revenge  so  fierce,  that  the  day  of  their  captain’s 
death  shall  be  a  day  of  most  bloody  triumph.  Meanwhile, 
foreboding  no  ill,  and  full  of  hope,  they  chant — 
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“Fear  not,  0  little  flock;  the  foe, 

Who  madly  seeks  your  overthrow. 

Dread  not  his  rage  and  power. 

What  though  your  courage  sometimes  faints. 

His  seeming  triumph  o’er  God’s  saints 
Lasts  but  a  little  hour. 

“Be  of  good  cheer,  your  cause  belongs 
To  Him  who  can  avenge  your  wrongs. 

Leave  it  to  him,  our  Lord. 

Though  hidden  yet  from  all  our  eyes. 

He  sees  the  Gideon  who  shall  rise 
To  save  us,  and  his  word. 

“As  true  as  God’s  own  word  is  true. 

Nor  earth,  nor  hell,  with  all  their  crew. 

Against  us  shall  prevail, 

A  jest  and  byword  are  they  grown; 

'God  is  with  us,’*  we  are  his  own. 

Our  victory  can  not  fail. 

“Amen,  Lord  Jesus,  grant  our  prayer! 

Great  Captain,  now  thine  arm  make  bare; 

Fight  for  us  once  again ! 

So  shall  thy  saints  and  martyrs  raise 
A  mighty  chorus  to  thy  praise. 

World  without  end.  Amen.’’* 

To  this  period  belongs  a  hymn,  composed  by  George 
Neumarck,  secretary  to  the  Archives  at  Weimar.  “It  spread 
rapidly  among  the  common  people,  at  first  without  the  au¬ 
thor’s  name.  A  baker’s  boy,  in  New-Brandenburg,  used  to 
sing  it  over  his  work,  and  soon  the  whole  town  and  neighbor¬ 
hood  flocked  to  him  to  learn  this  beautiful  new  song.’’ 

The  third  epoch  of  which  we  have  to  speak — ^that  of  the 
Mystics — is  very  rich  in  its  hymnology.  Johann  Franck, 
Angelus,  and  Gerhard  Tersteegen  are  the  laureates  of  that 
empire  over  which  Jacob  Bohme  reigned  supreme.  Franck 
was  burgomaster  of  Guben,  in  Lusatia.  Tersteegen  was  a 


*The  watchword  of  the  Evangelical  Army  on  this  occasion. 
*Lyra  Germanica.  First  Series.  Hymn  for  St.  Stephen’s  Day. 
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remarkable  character.  The  youngest  of  eight  children,  born 
in  1697,  and  early  deprived  of  his  father,  he  made  great 
progress  in  the  study  of  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew.  He  was 
in  his  youth  the  subject  of  deep  religious  impressions;  and 
gave  up  a  mercantile  life,  to  which  he  had  been  brought  up, 
for  the  less  exciting  occupation  of  a  weaver.  Subsequently 
he  became  a  ribbon-maker,  at  Miihlheim.  He  always  prac¬ 
ticed  the  most  rigid  self-denial.  He  lived  upon  flour,  water, 
and  milk;  he  spent  nearly  all  his  earnings  in  charity;  and 
much  incensed  his  relations  by  giving  to  the  poor  the  prop¬ 
erty  which  he  inherited  from  his  father.  He  continued  to 
live  in  voluntary  poverty,  steadfastly  refusing  to  accept  large 
fortunes  which  were  offered  to  him  by  his  admiring  friends. 
He  wrote  many  religious  books  and  hymns,  and  became  a 
very  noted  preacher,  especially  among  the  lower  classes.  Like 
Pascal,  he  studiously  avoided  the  friendship  of  his  fellow- 
creatures.  During  his  whole  life  weak  and  sickly,  he  died, 
after  much  agony,  in  his  seventy-second  year.  Tersteegen  is 
a  most  complete  example  of  the  Protestant  Pietist  and  ascetic. 
Of  weak  bodily  powers,  he  was  the  constant  subject  of  re¬ 
ligious  raptures.  His  hymns,  however,  of  which  a  large 
number  remain,  are,  for  the  most  part,  quiet  and  restrained. 

Concerning  Angelus  we  have  a  few  words  to  say.  It  is  a 
commonly-received  opinion  that  Angelus,  the  author  of  The 
Cherubic  Wanderer,  is  identical  with  Johann  Scheffler,  who, 
at  one  time  a  mystic,  afterwards  became  changed  to  Popery, 
and  appears  to  have  assumed  the  same  name.  The  two  men 
were  entirely  distinct  and  dissimilar  in  every  respect.  The 
hymnist  appears  to  have  been  of  a  gentle  disposition,  strong 
imagination,  and  ardent  love  of  paradox.  Scheffler,  on  the 
contrary,  was  apparently  a  hard  and  stern  man,  not  given 
to  versifying.  Mr.  Vaughan,  in  his  Hours  with  the  Mystics, 
has  thus  referred  to  this  confusion  of  persons:  “The  latest 
research  has  succeeded  only  in  deciding  who  Angelus  Silesius 
was  not.  Some  Roman  Catholic  priest  or  monk  assuming 
the  name  of  Angelus,  did,  in  the  seventeenth  century,  send 
forth  sundry  hymns  and  religious  poems — among  others, 
one  most  euphonistically  entitled.  The  Cherubic  Wanderer. 
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The  author  of  this  book  has  been  generally  identified,  on 
grounds  altogether  inadequate,  with  a  contemporary  named 
Johann  Scheffler,  a  renegade  from  Jacob  Behmen  to  the  Pope. 
Suffice  it  to  say,  that  no  two  men  could  be  more  unlike,  than 
virulent,  faggoty-minded,  pervert  Scheffler,  and  the  contem¬ 
plative,  pantheistic  Angelus,  be  he  who  he  may.” 

Whatever  Angelus  was  by  birth  or  profession,  he  was 
certainly  a  very  successful  writer  of  hymns.  They  are  all 
marked  by  the  same  plaintive  tenderness  which  is  so  striking 
a  characteristic  of  the  German  school  of  Mystics. 

Besides  Angelus,  Tersteegen,  and  Johann  Franck,  men¬ 
tioned  above,  there  belong  to  this  period  Deszler,  the  phil¬ 
ologist  of  Niirnberg;  Anton  Ulrich,  Duke  of  Brunsvdck; 
Schmolck,  and  S.  Franck.  The  last-mentioned,  who  wrote  at 
the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  must  not  be  con¬ 
founded  with  the  somewhat  celebrated  Sebastian  Franck,  the 
author  of  the  World  Book,  and  of  several  theological  works, 
in  which  he  remarkably  anticipates  the  opinions  of  Barclay, 
the  English  Quaker.  This  writer  preceded  the  hymnist  by 
about  a  century  and  a  half.  The  last,  and  not  the  least  cele¬ 
brated  poet  of  this  school  whom  we  have  to  mention,  is 
Friedrich  Hardenberg — ^better  known  under  his  nom  de  plume 
of  Novalis.  Exceedingly  beautiful  is  his  Was  war^  ich  ohne 
dick  gewesen.  In  the  collected  edition  of  Novalis*  works, 
edited  by  Tieck  and  Friedrich  Schlegel,  fifteen  of  his 
Geistliche  Lieder  are  included.  Several  of  these  are  great 
favorites  with  the  German  churches,  where  they  are  often 
sung. 

It  is,  perhaps,  too  much  to  say,  that  Germany  maintains 
its  reputation  as  the  chosen  country  of  sacred  song.  Never¬ 
theless,  there  are  not  wanting  in  the  present  day  hands  to 
strike — ^though  in  fainter  tones — ^the  consecrated  lyre.  The 
modern  hymnist,  however,  has  fallen  into  the  same  error,  by 
which  the  secular  poet  too  often  defaces  his  verses.  An  ex¬ 
cessive  subjectivity — an  undue  introspection — are  even  greater 
faults  when  committed  by  the  former  than  by  the  latter. 
Pieces  which  are  intended  for  congregational  use  should  have 
little  to  do  with  states  of  mind  which  vary  from  day  to  day. 
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They  should  be  composed  chiefly,  if  not  solely,  of  thanksgiv¬ 
ing  and  adoration.  German  hymns  are  for  the  most  part 
free  from  the  glaring  incongruities  which  so  sadly  mar  our 
best  collections.  Such  frightfully  Manichaean  lines  as 
Moore’s — 


“This  world  is  all  a  fleeting  show. 

For  man’s  illusion  given,” 

form  no  part  of  the  German  psalter;  nor  are  congregations 
of  Lutherans  called  upon  to  proclaim  their  own  shame  in 
melody,  nor  sing  the  sad  confession,  that  they  are  ashes,  dust, 
and  worms.  They  affect  neither  a  false  humility  nor  an  un¬ 
becoming  cynicism. 

Even  in  times  of  sharpest  distress,  during  the  myriad 
troubles  of  the  Thirty  Years’  War  we  meet  with  no  Klage- 
lieder,  no  weak  wailings  unnerving  those  who  should  be 
strong  to  fight,  but  brave  and  truthful  words,  stirring  and 
bracing  as  a  trumpet  call,  the  more  so  as  every  man  in  the 
“Evangelical”  host  feels  that  he  is  fighting  not  only  with 
flesh  and  blood,  but  with  Satan  and  all  his  legions,  who, 
though  unseen,  are  present,  and  close  at  their  side,  to  baffle 
them  by  fraud  and  cunning,  or  overcome  them  by  a  super¬ 
human  might. 

There  is  no  straining  for  effect,  no  mock  humility,  no 
spiritual  lassitude  in  the  hymns  of  the  German  Lutherans. 
The  glad-hearted  may  sing  them  with  “pious  mirth;”  the 
sad  and  sorrowful  may  swell  the  choir,  and  as  they  sing, 
their  sorrow  will  be  turned  into  joy.  Even  around  the  bed 
of  the  dying,  and  the  grave  of  the  departed,  the  words  so 
softly  chanted  are  accents  of  hope  and  encouragement;  so 
that  angel-voices  are  borne  to  the  pilgrim  yet  struggling 
through  the  chill  dark  waters  of  Jordan,  and  heavenly  an- 
themings  bid  bereaved  mourners  rejoice  over  one  more  soul 
redeemed  and  glorified. 

Los  Angeles,  California. 
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CHRISTIAN  SOCIALISM:  ITS  HISTORICAL 
BACKGROUND  AND  SUCCESSOR 

(Concluded  from  the  October-Decemher,  1937,  Number) 

By  Rollin  Thomas  Chafer,  D.D. 

IV.  The  True  Utopia 

Having  considered  a  brief  comparison  of  Christian  Social¬ 
ism  with  Socialism,  on  the  one  hand,  and  Christian  Socialism 
with  Biblical  Christianity,  on  the  other  hand,  we  are  perhaps 
better  prepared  to  appreciate  the  following  words  by  Dr. 
Joseph  L.  Ewing,  which  run  the  gamut  of  socialistic  notions 
held  by  professed  Christians  on  the  extreme  right,  and  ideas 
wedded  to  expressed  hatred  of  all  religion  by  those  occupy¬ 
ing  the  position  on  the  extreme  left:  “There  are,  of  course, 
many  good  .  .  .  people  who  insist  upon  associating  their 
Christian  religion  with  socialism.  Some  rise  to  call  them¬ 
selves  Christian  socialists.  But  we  must  meet  them  with  the 
word  of  a  very  able  student  in  this  field,  who  remarked  when 
he  referred  to  Christian  socialism  as  ^an  anomaly  and  a 
smeary  mess  of  conflicting  moral  and  religious  sentiment, 
described  by  real  socialists  and  communists  as  the  kinder¬ 
garten  of  red  radicalism.’  Moreover  the  remark  is  here  in 
point,  that  the  socialist  political  party  as  far  back  as  1912 
declared  by  resolution  that  the  ‘ethics  of  socialism  and  Chris¬ 
tianity  are  direct  opposites  to  each  other.’  Today  it  is  prac¬ 
tically  universal  that  when  in  the  socialist  group,  back¬ 
grounds  are  considered,  and  instructions  are  given,  the  ‘Mani¬ 
festo’  of  atheist  Karl  Marx  and  the  books  and  teachings  of 
Lenin  and  Trotsky  are  regarded  and  accepted  as  standard.”* 

Notwithstanding  this  wide  range  of  viewpoint,  the  goal 
claimed  by  all  varieties  of  socialists  is  the  ideal  state,  a  man- 
devised  utopian  society  whose  realization  has  never  been  ap¬ 
proached  in  the  earth,  and  whose  motivating  principles  give 


*The  General  Assembly  ** Deprecates”:  A  Comment.  The  Presbyterian,  July 
15,  1937. 
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no  promise  that  it  ever  will  be  realized.  In  spite  of  the  testi¬ 
mony  of  history  which  exhibits  the  fact  that  recurring  at¬ 
tempts  at  the  establishment  of  ideal  social  conditions  in  the 
world  have  fallen  far  short  of  the  goal,  and  have  furnished 
the  ground  for  reliable  predictions  of  future  failure  of  all 
such  movements  under  human  planning,  we  must  account  for 
the  wide-spread  and  persistent  notion  that  this  world,  stag¬ 
gering  under  sin,  disease,  suffering,  unhappiness  and  prema¬ 
ture  death,  is  yet  to  enjoy  a  golden  age  in  which  true  utopian 
conditions  will  be  realized.  This  historic  idea,  although  not 
originating  amongst  the  sons  of  men,  has  been  widely  adopted 
by  them  and  adapted  to  their  conceptions,  constituting 
through  the  centuries  an  undercurrent  of  hope  that  at  least 
justice,  peace,  and  happiness  would  become  the  common  lot 
of  earth  dwellers.  Lamennais  but  voiced  the  age-long  cry 
of  humanity  when  he  asked,  “Is  that  man  as  God  has  made 
him?” 

Even  those  who  believe  that  man  has  risen  from  the  brute 
level  and  is  on  his  way  up  the  evolutionary  ladder  to  high 
moral,  intellectual  and  physicial  states,  driven  in  that  upward 
journey  by  the  urge  of  natural  forces  and  independent  of 
God,  are  today  painting  a  sorry  picture  of  genus  homo,  com¬ 
paring  him  to  brute  creatures,  the  odds  being,  apparently, 
with  the  latter;  for,  as  one  of  these  evolutionists  expressed 
it,  “Man's  efforts  to  control  himself  individually  and  in 
society  might  compel  a  gorilla  to  thump  his  chest  and  roar 
with  laughter.”  Commenting  on  the  jeremiads  of  this  scien¬ 
tist — Dr.  Ernest  Albert  Hooton,  professor  of  anthropology 
at  Harvard  University  and  president  of  the  American  As¬ 
sociation  of  Physical  Anthropologists — the  editor  of  a  popu¬ 
lar  journal  of  wide  circulation,*  says:  “It  seems  there  is 
something  wrong  with  man.  All  of  a  sudden,  within  a  few 
days,  the  scientists  have  ganged  up  on  him,  making  him  out 
to  be  pretty  much  of  an  ass  and  a  failure.  .  .  .  Others  who 
view  things  with  alarm  are  Dr.  Carrel,  who  thinks  civiliza- 


'Pathfinder,  pp.  10  and  14,  March  6,  1937. 
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tion  is  falling  to  pieces,  and  Dr.  Hart  of  Columbia,  who  holds 
there  are  fewer  fine  minds  today  than  there  were  more  than 
2,000  years  ago.”  These  are  serious  admissions  for  evolu¬ 
tionists  to  make,  but  they  are  in  line  with  other  admissions 
made  by  scientists  which  prove  the  Scriptures,  hoary  with 
varying  ages  of  antiquity,  are  abreast  with  the  latest  find¬ 
ings  of  true  science. 

In  view  of  the  recorded  history  of  man’s  tenure  of  the 
earth,  punctuated  as  it  is  from  beginning  to  end  with  tragic 
failures,  whence  comes  the  recurring  emergence  of  desire  for 
better  conditions  in  human  relations  aimed  at  in  utopian 
movements?  Many  philosophers  of  the  ancient  world  were 
familiar,  it  seems  clear,  with  the  writings  of  Moses.  Tertul- 
lian,  early  in  the  Christian  era,  charged  the  Greek  and  Roman 
scholars  with  the  fact  that  they  were  indebted  to  Moses. 
Plato,  Aristotle  and  other  Greek  philosophers  gave  evidence 
that  they  read  the  Scriptures  recorded  by  Moses.‘  It  may 
well  be  accepted  that  distinctive  ideas  of  the  Divine  Revela¬ 
tion  had  become  widely  known.  This  would  explain  the  gen¬ 
eral  expectation  preceding  the  advent  of  Christ  that  one  was 
coming  who  should  usher  in  a  new  era  in  human  history.  We 
may  also  believe  that  the  idea  of  a  future  golden  age,  in 
which  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  should  be  blessed,  emanated 
from  the  definite  Scripture  disclosures  concerning  the  Mes¬ 
sianic  kingdom  in  the  earth.  Perverted  as  many  of  these 
ideas  have  been,  as  they  have  come  to  the  fore  from  time  to 
time  in  connection  with  various  utopian  schemes,  we  may 
still  conclude  that  their  genesis  proceeded  from  the  true  pre¬ 
dictions  of  the  Bible.  One  of  the  patent  facts  of  human  his¬ 
tory  is  that  the  many  nations  of  the  earth,  rising  severally 
out  of  obscurity,  gradually  emerging  into  a  commanding  posi¬ 
tion,  then  passing  into  oblivion  through  misused  power  and 
social  corruption,  have  exhibited  through  this  recurring  cycle 
utter  failure  to  govern  themselves  in  righteousness,  justice 
and  peaceful  relations  which  make  for  stability  and  perpetuity 
in  rulership. 


'The  History  and  Relief  of  Doubt,  Gregg. 
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After  the  collapse  of  the  postdiluvian  civilization  at  Bid>el, 
God  chose  a  Semite  of  Chaldea  to  found  a  race  throug'h  whom 
He  purposed  to  bring  blessing  to  mankind.  This  purpose, 
amongst  other  things,  included  (1)  the  transmittance  through 
them  of  the  Divine  Oracles;  (2)  the  medium  throu^  whom 
the  Eternal  Son  should  become  incarnate  for  two  objects:  to 
die  an  ignominious  death  in  humiliation,  pouring  out  His 
blood  on  the  cross  for  the  sin  of  the  whole  world,  rising  from 
the  dead  and  ascending  to  the  right  hand  of  the  Father,  as 
foundational  to  all  else  in  His  saving  and  redemptive  work; 
and  the  return  from  His  seat  in  heaven  to  establish  a  theo¬ 
cratic  reign  in  the  earth  which  shall  be  characterized  by 
righteousness,  justice  to  all  dwellers  on  the  earth,  and  uni¬ 
versal  peace;  (3)  the  transforming  of  His  backslidden  chosen 
people  to  be  fit  lieutenants  in  His  earth-wide  rule  centered 
at  Jerusalem.  This  divine  program  was  held  to  tenaciously 
by  the  Christians  of  the  Apostolic  age  and  following  patristic 
period,  was  lost  to  the  great  mass  of  Christians  during  the 
Dark  Ages,  was  largely,  although  not  completely,  recovered  in 
the  Reformation,  and  again  lost  to  the  majority  of  the  Lord’s 
people  whose  scoffing  leaders  are  now  fulfilling  Peter’s  pro¬ 
phetic  words  in  their  modern  adaptation:  “Where  is  the 
promise  of  his  coming?  for  since  the  fathers  fell  alseep,  all 
things  continue  as  they  ivere  from  the  beginning  of  creation” 
(2  Pet.  3:4). 

Christian  scholars  of  all  schools  of  thought  have  recog¬ 
nized  that  the  literal  interpretation  of  Scripture  clearly  yields 
the  program  as  above  presented.  The  distastefulness  of  this 
program  to  a  certain  type  of  theologians  however,  induced 
them  to  adopt  the  allegorizing  or  spiritualizing  method  of 
interpretation  which  had  its  inception  in  the  schools  of  Alex¬ 
andria,  Jewish  and  Christian,  and  was  revived  after  the 
Reformation,  in  order  to  change  the  plain  record  of  revelation 
to  fit  what  was  considered  to  be  a  more  reasonable  Christian 
world  view,  namely,  a  converted  world  through  the  long- 
extended  process  of  reaching  all  peoples  with  the  gospel.  On 
this  ground  of  “reasonableness”  the  plain  intent  of  the  Scrip- 
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tures  is  changed  by  the  spiritualizing  method  in  order  to 
eliminate  the  thought  of  divine  intervention  in  the  govern¬ 
mental  affairs  of  the  nations  of  the  earth,  in  other  words,  as 
Origen  would  express  it,  to  change  the  divine  record  to  make 
it  “worthy  of  God.”  It  will  be  seen  at  once  that  this  trans¬ 
fers  the  emphasis  from  the  infinite  wisdom  of  God  to  the 
finite  and  faulty  judgment  of  man. 

The  argument  is  now  and  then  advanced  that  the  con¬ 
ception  that  the  Lord,  Creator  and  Sustainer  of  the  universe, 
should  return  to  the  world  to  inaugurate  a  righteous  reign  in 
the  earth,  is  too  materialistic  to  be  tolerated  by  intelligent 
men.  Such  objectors  concede  that  the  first  advent,  viewed 
from  the  purely  human  standpoint,  would  fall  into  the  same 
category;  but,  they  say.  It  is  the  prerogative  of  Deity  to 
become  incarnate  and  make  such  a  supreme  sacrifice  as  was 
accomplished  at  Calvary,  in  order  to  provide  salvation  for  all 
men  who  will  accept  it.  He  having  ascended  into  the  glory, 
it  is  inconceivable  to  such  thinkers  that  He  should  return  to 
the  sordid  environment  of  the  earthly  scene.  One  theologian 
expressed  it  thus:  “I  can’t  believe  in  a  literal  return  of  the 
Lord  to  the  earth,  for  when  He  was  here  He  was  rejected  and 
the  world’s  hatred  of  Him  has  not  changed.” 

One  of  the  chief  stumbling  blocks  in  the  minds  of  such 
objectors,  it  seems  clear,  is  the  consistent  teaching  of  Scrip¬ 
ture  that  the  true  utopia  will  not  come  through  the  con¬ 
tinually  failing  governmental  experimentation  of  man,  but, 
when  God’s  time  is  ripe,  by  divine  iiat.  In  His  first  advent 
the  Son  came  into  the  world  to  do  the  will  of  the  Father, 
voluntarily  taking  the  place  of  humiliation  and  nonresistance 
to  those  who  laid  violent  hands  on  Him.  In  complete  contrast 
to  this  nonresistance,  when  the  glorified  Man — ^the  Second 
Man  from  heaven,  the  Last  Adam  in  whom  all  the  elements 
of  perfection  in  the  thought  of  God  for  humanity  is  embodied 
— returns.  He  will  come  with  resistless  power.  No  violent 
hands  shall  ever  be  laid  on  Him  again.  His  glory  will  fill 
the  earth,  and  His  vindication  before  all  earth  dwellers  will 
reach  to  the  remotest  isle  of  the  sea. 
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Another  stumblingblock  lies  in  the  sphere  of  theological 
terminology.  The  word  millennium  as  a  theological  term 
has  gathered  into  its  primary  meaning — namely,  a  period  of 
time — ^the  characteristics  of  the  age  covered  by  this  period 
of  a  thousand  years.  The  good  Scriptural  word  dispensation 
has  had  heaped  upon  it  the  deep  prejudice  of  those  to  whom 
the  idea  of  a  revealed  program  of  God’s  dealings  with  man¬ 
kind  is  anathema.  Hence,  the  suffix  ’*ism”  has  been  attached 
to  them,  and  it  is  made  to  appear  that  these  “isms”  wrongly 
designated  as  such — are  not  a  part  of  the  very  warp  and 
woof  of  Scripture  but  are  extrabiblical.  It  is  perhaps  sig¬ 
nificant  that,  up  to  the  present  moment  at  least,  no  one  has 
arisen  to  put  into  current  circulation  the  word  “kingdomism” 
as  a  discrediting  designation  of  the  Scriptural  doctrine  of  the 
Messianic  kindom  in  its  coming  and  open  manifestation  in 
the  earth. 

Recognizing  the  seriousness  of  the  present  hour,  I  quote 
a  gripping  exhortation  by  the  late  Dr.  I.  M.  Haldeman :  “Let 
us  waste  no  time  in  temporal  issues,  in  schemes  that  side¬ 
track  present  salvation  and  future  punishment;  let  us  talk 
no  foolish  talk  about  peace  when  there  is  no  peace;  let  us 
warn  men  that  every  crash  of  battle,  all  the  unrest  in  the 
world,  the  breakdown  of  a  self-boasting  civilization,  the 
apostasy  and  down  grade  in  the  professing  Church,  the  mad 
hysteria  of  men  and  women  bent  on  lust  and  drunk  with 
forbidden  pleasures,  are  the  verification  of  that  Word  of  God 
which  has  foretold  it  all — and  bid  them  decide  for  Christ.  .  .  . 
And  then  having  been  faithful  as  ambassadors  of  Christ,  hav¬ 
ing  delivered  the  message  without  fear  or  favor  of  men,  let  us 
stand  with  our  loins  girt  and  with  joy  unspeakable  and  full 
of  glory  rejoice  that  our  Lord  is  coming,  coming  first  as  the 
bridegroom  to  glorify  us  with  himself  and  then  as  King  of 
kings  and  Lord  of  lords;  coming  as  the  child  born,  the  son 
given,  The  Wonderful,  The  Counsellor,  The  mighty  God,  The 
Father  of  the  everlasting  age  and  the  Prince  of  Peace;  com¬ 
ing  to  roll  back  the  tide  of  sin,  hush  the  roar  of  battle  and 
the  cries  of  hate,  wipe  away  all  tears,  obliterate  all  graves. 
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and  laying  his  hand  upon  life's  fevered  pulses,  change  this 
old  war  scourged,  sin  stained,  tear  drenched  earth  from  a 
swinging  cemetery  of  the  dead  to  the  paradise  of  God,  to 
that  hour  when  seated  on  the  throne  of  his  father  David,  in 
that  Jerusalem  where  he  died,  of  the  increase  of  his  govern¬ 
ment  and  peace  there  shall  be  no  end;  and  when  from  the 
rivers  unto  the  sea  and  unto  the  uttermost  parts  of  the 
earth,  and  in  unison  with  the  unnumbered  choirs  of  heaven, 
one  wide,  vast  diapason  of  praise  shall  arise  that  now,  at 
last,  the  hour  of  the  Prince  of  Peace  has  come.”* 

There  is  not  the  slightest  Scripture  warrant  for  the  hope 
that  man  can  bring  to  a  suffering  world  utopian  conditions 
by  means  of  a  so-called  social  gospel  working  as  leaven  in¬ 
troduced  into  meal.  Evil  works  after  that  fashion ;  the  gospel 
of  God's  grace,  selective  and  individualistic,  never.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  details  of  the  true  utopia,  provided  for  in 
the  infinite  wisdom  and  grace  of  God,  yet  to  be  realized,  are 
minutely  set  forth  in  the  prophetic  Scriptures.  Every  con¬ 
sideration  demands  the  consummation  of  His  revealed  pur¬ 
pose — His  own  glory,  the  vindication  of  the  Eternal  Son 
where  He  shed  His  blood  for  all  that  is  included  in  redemp¬ 
tion,  the  fulfillment  of  the  covenants  to  Israel,  the  needs  of 
suffering  humanity,  and  the  present  state  of  groaning  crea¬ 
tion.  “Evep  so  come.  Lord  Jesus.”  “Thy  kingdom  come.” 

Dallas,  Texas. 

-o-  -o-  -o 

HISTORY  REPEATS 

Whence  the  coldness  of  men's  hearts?  Whence  so  much 
paganism,  under  the  Christian  name?  When  I  was  in  Italy, 
I  found  a  people  willing  to  be  taught;  but  I  did  not  find  the 
pastors  to  teach  them.  I  found  plenty  of  the  Clergy,  but  not 
instructed  and  devoted  pastors. — Erasmus. 

Could  anything  better  fit  the  conditions  of  our  own  cen¬ 
tury? 


This  Hour  Not  the  Hour  of  the  Prince  of  Peace,  p.  53  ff. 
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THE  QUESTION  OF  CHRIST 
An  Historical  Study 

By  C.  Douglas  Honeyford,  B.A.,  S.T.M. 

“What  think  ye  of  Christ?”  The  problem  of  the  Person 
of  Christ  has  been  a  subject  of  consideration  and  controversy 
in  every  age  of  the  Christian  Church.  Every  generation  has 
been  faced  with  the  question :  “Who  do  men  say  that  I  am?” 
When  Jesus  asked  His  disciples  this  question  their  answers 
reflected  several  shades  of  opinion.  “Some  say  John  the 
Baptist;  some,  Elijah;  and  others,  Jeremiah,  or  one  of  the 
prophets.”  Popular  opinion  judged  Him  to  be  only  a  man. 
But  Jesus  was  not  satisfied  with  this  estimate  of  Himself. 
His  second  interrogation  was  personal  and  pointed:  “But 
who  say  ye  that  I  am?”  Peter’s  inspired  answer  was  a  decla¬ 
ration  of  eternal  truth :  “Thou  art  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  the 
Living  God.”  Mankind  is  still  divided  over  the  question  of 
Christ — some  say  He  is  man,  but  others  claim  He  is  God. 

The  question  is  still  urgent.  What  is  the  correct  answer? 
No  problem  of  greater  importance  can  demand  the  earnest 
attention  of  man’s  mind.  All  other  questions  are  subordinate. 
Philip  Schaff,  in  his  Introduction  in  The  Person  of  Christ, 
writes:  “The  question  of  Christ  is  the  question  of  Christian¬ 
ity,  which  is  the  manifestation  of  his  life  in  the  world;  it  is 
the  queston  of  the  Church,  which  rests  upon  him  as  the  im¬ 
movable  rock;  it  is  the  question  of  history,  which  revolves 
around  him  as  the  sun  of  the  moral  universe;  it  is  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  every  man  who  instinctively  yearns  after  him  as  the 
object  of  his  noblest  and  purest  aspirations ;  it  is  the  question 
of  personal  salvation,  which  can  only  be  obtained  in  the 
blessed  name  of  Jesus.”  For  nineteen  centuries  the  Person  of 
Christ  has  been  the  centre  of  discussion  and  debate  by  both 
His  friends  and  foes.  On  the  answer  given  depends  an  issue 
of  paramount  importance — Is  Jesus  Christ  God? 

I.  Orthodoxy 

For  the  first  six  centuries  of  the  Christian  era  there  was 
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waged  within  the  Church  a  battle  for  belief.  In  this  extended 
Christological  controversy  some  of  the  greatest  Christian 
thinkers  laboured  to  formulate  the  truth  concerning  the  Per¬ 
son  of  Jesus  Christ.  Exact  definitions  of  terms  were  required. 
Many  crucial  problems  had  to  be  settled.  Minds  of  great 
acumen  and  power  were  called  upon  to  decide  such  questions 
as — In  what  sense  was  Jesus  Christ  God?  Was  His  humanity 
real  or  only  apparent?  How  were  the  divine  and  human 
natures  united  in  one  person?  Was  He  a  single  or  a  dual 
personality?  Great  Church  councils  were  convened  to  an¬ 
alyze  these  doctrinal  problems  and  to  register  decisions.  The 
champions  of  truth  and  error,  like  gladiators  in  an  arena, 
wrestled  in  debate  over  these  questions.  As  the  outcome  of 
this  prolonged  polemical  struggle  four  doctrines  were  estab¬ 
lished  as  the  truth  concerning  the  person  of  Jesus  Christ. 

I.  Deity. 

As  the  Son  of  God  Jesus  Christ  was  truly  God.  He  was 
not  the  Son  of  God  in  the  same  sense  as  Christians  are  called 
the  sons  of  God.  His  sonship  was  unique.  Based  upon 
the  data  of  the  Bible  the  early  contenders  for  the  faith 
came  to  the  inevitable  conclusion  that  Jesus  Christ  was  “Very 
God  of  Very  God.”  “The  divinity  of  Christ,”  writes  Dr. 
Dale,  “is  in  solution  in  the  Bible  as  salt  is  in  sea  water.” 

Jesus  Christ  submitted  to  His  doubting  generation  two 
evidences  of  His  deity — His  words  and  His  WORKS.  “Believe 
me  that  I  am  in  the  Father,  and  the  Father  in  me:  or  else 
believe  me  for  the  very  works^  sake”  (John  14:11).  On 
every  word  He  spoke,  and  on  every  work  He  performed,  was 
the  stamp  of  deity.  His  words  were  the  words  of  God.  “My 
teaching,”  Jesus  claimed,  “is  not  mine,  but  his  that  sent  me” 
(John  7:16).  He  was  conscious  of  His  deity.  “I  and  my 
Father  are  one”  (John  10:30).  The  Greek  language,  as  the 
medium  of  inspiration,  was  marvellously  accurate  in  its  ex¬ 
pression.  “Are”  is  in  the  masculine  gender  and  the  plural 
number,  meaning — we  (two  persons)  are.  “One”  is  in  the 
neuter  gender  and  singular  number,  meaning — one  thing. 
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The  correct  exegesis  of  this  text  is  that  the  Father  and  the 
Son  have  one  interest  and  one  purpose.  Christ  is  not  claim¬ 
ing  that  He  and  the  Father  are  one  person  which  would  have 
been  the  case  had  “one”  been  in  the  masculine  gender.  The 
equality,  unity  and  distinctness,  of  the  Father  and  the  Son 
are  all  implied.  This  text  became  the  safeguard  against  two 
heresies,  one  of  which  denied  the  distinction  of  the  persons  in 
the  Godhead,  and  the  other  the  unity  of  their  essence.  Space 
does  not  permit  an  examination  of  all  the  Scriptural  proof, 
but  the  abundant  and  convincing  character  of  the  evidence, 
justifies  the  verdict  that  Jesus  Christ  was  God  manifest  in 
the  flesh. 

His  works  were  the  works  of  God.  Jesus  said,  “the 
Father  abiding  in  me  doeth  his  works”  (John  14:10  R.  V.). 
He  challenged  the  Jews  by  saying,  “If  I  do  not  the  works  of 
my  Father  believe  me  not.  But  if  I  do  them,  though  ye  be¬ 
lieve  not  me;  believe  the  works :  that  ye  may  know  and  under¬ 
stand  that  the  Father  is  in  me,  and  I  in  the  Father”  (John 
10:37,  38  R.  V.).  Christ’s  words,  apart  from  His  works, 
were  to  men  of  spiritual  perception,  sufficient  proof  of  His 
deity.  But  to  those  who  lacked  insight  He  offered  His  works 
as  corroborative  evidence.  He  claimed  and  exercised  the 
powers  and  prerogatives  of  God.  He  healed  the  sick.  He 
walked  on  water.  He  calmed  the  storm.  He  cast  out  demons. 
He  forgave  sins.  He  raised  the  dead.  All  His  miracles  were 
of  divine  character.  It  is  logical  to  suppose  that  a  super¬ 
natural  Person  could  and  would  perform  supernatural  works. 
But  the  greatest  miracle  is  the  miracle  of  His  Person.  The 
miraculous  birth,  character,  teaching,  works,  death  and  res¬ 
urrection,  can  only  be  accounted  for  in  the  light  of  His 
miraculous  Person.  Every  effect  requires  an  adequate  cause. 
None  but  a  sculptor  with  the  genius  of  Michel  Angelo  could 
carve  a  statue  of  “Moses.”  None  but  an  artist  with  the  skill 
of  a  Raphael  could  paint  the  “Transfiguration.”  None  but  a 
poet  with  the  gifts  of  a  Milton  could  write  “Paradise  Lost.” 
So  none  but  Jesus  Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  could  perform  the 
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matchless  miracles  of  the  New  Testament.  The  Deity  of 
Jesus  Christ  is  the  most  patent  fact  of  the  Gospel. 

2.  Humanity. 

As  the  Son  of  Man  Jesus  Christ  was  perfectly  man.  His 
human  nature  was  as  perfect  and  complete  as  His  divine 
nature.  The  early  theologians  of  the  church  held  unequivo¬ 
cally  to  the  tenet  that  Jesus  Christ  was  “Perfect  man,  of  rea¬ 
soning  soul  and  human  flesh  subsisting.”  He  was  a  true  man 
in  body  and  in  soul,  not  only  physiologically  but  also  psycho¬ 
logically.  A  search  of  the  Scriptures  will  yield  abundant  and 
convincing  proof  that  the  church  has  been  right  in  maintain¬ 
ing  this  doctrine.  Dr.  W.  H.  Griffith  Thomas  observed  that 
“the  true  humanity  of  Jesus  Christ  is  a  patent  fact  of  the 
New  Testament  record,  and  yet  the  way  in  which  His  life 
transcended  humanity  is  equally  patent.”  (Christianity  is 
Christ,  p.  108). 

As  to  the  real  body  of  our  Lord  the  statements  of  Scrip¬ 
ture  are  most  explicit.  He  possessed  in  perfect  proportion  all 
the  senses,  instincts  and  faculties  of  a  normal  human  being. 
The  Eternal  Word  became  flesh  (ouqI  eyeveto),  i.e.  became 
(what  He  had  not  hitherto  been)  man.  Deity,  by  the  mys¬ 
terious  miracle  of  the  virgin  birth,  became  permanently 
united  to  humanity.  During  the  brief  period  of  His  earthly 
existence  Jesus  passed  through  all  the  experiences  common  to 
mankind.  He  entered  His  phase  of  human  life  by  the  gate¬ 
way  of  birth.  He  experienced  the  weaknesses  and  limitations 
of  infancy  and  childhood.  As  a  normal  boy  Jesus  “grew  in 
wisdom  and  stature.”  In  developing,  as  Dr.  Alfred  Plummer 
comments,  “at  each  stage  he  was  perfect  for  that  stage.”  He 
endured  the  physical  sensations  of  hunger  and  thirst,  fatigue 
and  pain.  By  the  pathway  of  suffering  and  death  He  made 
His  exit  from  the  stage  of  human  experience.  “In  all  things 
He  became  like  unto  us.”  But  there  was  one  experience 
which  He  did  not  share  with  mankind — ^the  experience  of  sin. 
Jesus  “was  in  all  points  tempted  like  as  we  are,  yet  without 
sin.”  He  came  into  the  world  “in  the  likeness  of  sinful  flesh.” 
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Stifler’s  comment  on  this  remarkable  phrase  is  to  the  point; 
“He  did  not  come  in  the  likeness  of  flesh,  or  he  would  have 
been  no  proper  man,  and  he  did  not  come  in  sinful  flesh,  or 
he  would  have  been  a  sinner;  but  he  came  ‘in  the  likeness  of 
sinful  flesh/  He  was  neither  a  phantom,  nor  a  sinner,  but  a 
perfect  man.” 

A  “reasonable  soul”  as  well  as  a  true  body  was  essential 
to  the  constitution  of  our  Lord’s  human  nature.  Both  in  body 
(owpa)  and  in  soul  (tjnjxii)  He  was  truly  man.  His  human 
nature  was  a  compound  of  physical  and  psychical  elements. 
The  psychology  of  Jesus,  a  study  of  His  mind,  is  a  fasci¬ 
nating  subject.  The  three  elements  of  mental  activity  are 
Cognition,  Affection  and  Conation,  or,  in  other  words.  Intel¬ 
lect,  Emotion  and  Will.  It  is  interesting  to  notice  in  the  Gos¬ 
pels  the  references  to  the  mental  activity  of  Jesus. 

The  intellectual  power  of  our  Lord  more  than  once  pro¬ 
voked  men  to  exclamations  of  amazement.  Twice  we  are  told 
that  as  a  child  He  “advanced  in  wisdom.”  In  the  temple,  at 
the  age  of  twelve  years,  “all  that  heard  him  were  amazed  at 
his  understanding  and  his  answers.”  The  Greek  word  for 
“understanding”  is  ovveoii;  and  means  “practical  discern¬ 
ment,”  “intelligence,”  or,  literally,  the  ability  “to  put  things 
together.”  In  the  days  of  His  public  ministry  the  Jews  mar¬ 
veled,  saying,  “How  knoweth  this  man  letters,  having  never 
learned?”  It  was  evident  to  the  Jews  that  Jesus  was  “a  man 
of  letters,”  thoroughly  educated  and  conversant  with  the 
scholarship  of  His  day :  yet  He  had  never  studied  in  the  rab¬ 
binical  schools.  Dr.  Westcott,  in  his  commentary  on  John, 
wrote:  “The  marvel  was  that  Jesus  showed  Himself  familiar 
with  the  literary  methods  of  His  time,  which  were  supposed 
to  be  confined  to  the  scholars  of  the  popular  teachers.”  The 
records  of  His  life  lead  us  to  believe  that  this  knowledge  was 
acquired  by  ordinary  processes.  The  question  is  sometimes 
raised,  Was  our  Lord’s  knowledge  limited?  Recognition  of 
the  fact  that  Jesus  Christ  was  one  Person — ^true  God  and 
perfect  Man — should  dissolve  any  difficulty  on  this  point. 
Omniscience  is  an  attribute  of  Deity.  Repeatedly  Jesus  indi- 
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cated  that  His  knowledge  was  superhuman.  He  was  con¬ 
scious  of  His  own  preexistence.  He  knew  the  past  life  of  the 
women  at  the  well.  He  knew  from  the  beginning  who  it  was 
that  should  betray  Him.  He  foreknew  the  denial  of  Peter, 
the  manner  of  His  death,  and  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem. 
He  knew  He  would  be  the  future  Judge  of  mankind.  Yet 
coupled  with  these  expressions  of  omniscience  He  confessed 
to  limitations  of  knowledge.  In  the  midst  of  the  multitude 
He  asked,  “Who  touched  my  garments?”  With  reference  to 
Lazarus*  tomb  He  inquired,  “Where  have  ye  laid  him?’*  With 
regard  to  the  date  of  His  second  Advent  He  stated:  “But 
of  that  day  or  that  hour  knoweth  no  one,  not  even  the  angels 
in  heaven,  neither  the  Son,  but  the  Father”  (Mark  13:32). 
On  the  Cross  He  cried,  “Why  hast  Thou  forsaken  Me.”  In 
the  light  of  these  revelations  of  the  mind  of  the  Master,  the 
only  way  to  account  for  His  intellect  and  knowledge,  is  to 
designate  Him  the  God-Man. 

The  emotions  of  Jesus  were  like  the  strings  of  a  per¬ 
fectly  tuned  harp  which  vibrated  with  music  to  the  touch  of 
humanity.  Love  was  the  dominant  emotion  of  His  soul.  He 
loved  the  rich  young  ruler;  He  loved  the  disciple  who  leaned 
on  His  bosom.  Sometimes  His  soul  burned  with  anger  and 
righteous  indignation.  The  critical  attitude  of  the  Pharisees 
provoked  Jesus  to  look  on  them  with  anger.  His  indignation 
was  aroused  when  He  saw  money-changers  profaning  the 
holy  temple.  There  were  times  when  His  soul  was  exalted 
and  He  “rejoiced  in  spirit,”  and  there  were  times  when  joy 
gave  way  to  grief.  He  grieved  over  the  hardness  of  men’s 
hearts.  He  wept  and  “groaned  in  spirit”  at  the  grave  of  His 
friend  Lazarus.  He  shed  tears  of  sorrow  over  Jerusalem. 
Twice  we  are  told  He  “sighed”  when  surrounded  by  trying 
circumstances.  As  He  contemplated  the  Cross  He  confessed, 
“Now  is  my  soul  troubled.”  These  emotional  responses  to 
the  varied  experiences  of  life  are  disclosures  of  His  perfect 
manhood. 

The  will  is  the  regal  faculty  of  the  soul.  In  the  universe 
the  will  of  God  is  sovereign  and  supreme.  The  greatness  and 
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glory  of  Jesus  Christ  is  found  in  the  fact  that  He  never  de¬ 
viated  from  the  path  of  the  Divine  will.  He  expressed  His 
high  and  holy  purpose  in  the  words:  “My  meat  is  to  do  the 
will  of  him  that  sent  me.”  Although  oppressed  by  many 
trials  and  temptations  He  remained  firm  and  resolute  of  will. 
The  crisis  in  the  garden  of  Gethsemane  involved  a  choice  be¬ 
tween  His  will  and  the  Father’s  will.  “He  kneeled  down  and 
prayed,  saying,  Father,  if  thou  be  willing,  remove  this  cup 
from  me:  nevertheless  not  my  will,  but  thine  be  done”  (Luke 
22:42).  Jesus  prayed  to  ascertain  the  “will”  (PovXo(iai)  of 
the  Father,  i.e.  the  divine  plan  and  purpose ;  a  word  implying 
deliberation  and  counsel.  Once  that  was  revealed  He  yielded 
His  will  to  the  Higher  Will — “not  my  will  (OeXima)  but  thine 
be  done,”  i.e.  “an  act  of  the  will” ;  a  word  implying  intention, 
resolution,  determination.  The  question  is  sometimes  raised. 
Did  our  Lord  have  two  wills — one  divine  and  one  human? 
In  answering  this  question  we  must  be  on  our  guard  lest  we 
dispart  the  Person  of  Christ.  The  problem  is  created  by  a 
failure  to  recognize  the  unity  of  His  Person.  It  is  illogical 
to  suppose  that  Christ  thought,  spoke  and  acted  one  time  “as 
God,”  and  at  another  “as  man.”  His  personality  was  not 
divided  but  harmonious.  He  had  one  consciousness  and  one 
will,  which  can  only  be  adequately  described  by  the  adjective 
theanthropic.  Intellectually,  emotionally  and  volitionally.  He 
was  the  God-Man. 

Thus  it  is  conclusive  that  the  humanity  of  Christ  was  not 
apparent  but  real.  In  body  and  in  soul  His  human  nature 
was  perfect  and  complete. 

3.  Union. 

The  unique  personality  of  Jesus  Christ  was  constituted 
by  the  conjunction  of  the  two  natures  in  one  Person.  The 
early  Church  Fathers  declared  this  union  to  be  “unmixed, 
unchanged,  undivided,  not  to  be  separated.”  There  were  not 
two  natures  and  hence  two  persons,  one  divine  and  one  hu¬ 
man;  but  two  natures  and  one  person — ^the  Theanthropos. 
Our  Lord  was  not  God  and  Man  but  the  God-Man.  We  do 
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not  worship  a  double  Christ.  There  is  not  the  slightest  evi¬ 
dence  in  the  Gospels  that  He  was  a  dual  personality.  He 
always  used  the  first  personal  pronoun  “I” — never  “we” — in 
referring  to  Himself.  Calvin,  in  treating  this  subject,  wrote, 
“For  we  assert  such  a  connection  and  union  of  the  Divinity 
with  the  humanity,  that  each  nature  retains  its  properties 
entire,  and  yet  both  together  constitute  one  Christ”  (Insti¬ 
tutes,  Bk.  2,  Chap.  14). 

4.  Distinction. 

The  Incarnation  requires  three  elements,  (a)  perfect  Di¬ 
vinity,  (b)  perfect  humanity,  and  (c)  a  perfect  union  be¬ 
tween  the  two.  How  were  the  two  natures  united  in  one 
Person?  We  are  at  a  loss  for  an  answer.  It  is  a  mystery 
beyond  our  comprehension.  And  yet,  as  Dr.  Griffith  Thomas 
observes,  “beyond  comprehension  is  not  necessarily  beyond 
apprehension.”  The  union  was  not  a  fusion,  or  the  result 
would  be  a  person  who  was  neither  God  nor  man  but  a 
tertiwm  quid.  The  two  natures  were  never  confounded  nor 
confused,  but  always  distinct  and  disparate.  To  denominate 
Jesus  Christ  “the  humanized  God,”  or  “the  deified  Man,”  is 
to  betray  an  ambiguity  of  mind,  because  the  two  natures  are 
not  clearly  distinguished.  Since  the  divine  nature  was  eternal 
and  the  human  nature  temporal,  having  no  existence  except 
in  conjunction  with  the  divine,  it  is  right  to  say  that  “Christ 
was  not  a  human  person  with  a  divine  nature,  but  a  divine 
person  with  a  human  nature.”  Theological  orthodoxy  af¬ 
firms  that  in  the  unique  personality  of  Jesus  Christ  were 
united  without  fusion.  Deity  and  Manhood,  both  perfect  and 
complete. 

Against  these  four  impregnable  positions  of  the  Christian 
faith  were  directed  the  attacks  of  four  subtle  and  insidious 
heresies.  In  this  battle  for  belief  the  future  of  Christianity 
was  at  stake.  The  fight  for  the  faith  was  a  prolonged  strug¬ 
gle,  lasting  for  five  or  six  centuries;  for  as  soon  as  one  foe 
was  vanquished,  heresy  appeared  in  another  form,  and  the 
conflict  was  renewed.  These  heretical  opinions,  however. 
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never  became  totally  extinct,  in  spite  of  all  the  anathemas  and 
excommunications  delivered  by  the  defenders  of  the  faith. 
They  reappeared  from  time  to  time  in  the  history  of  the 
Church  with  a  different  name  but  the  same  nature. 

The  root  meaning  of  the  word  “heresy”  (aipeoig)  is 
“choice,”  derived  from  the  Greek  verb  alpelv,  “to  choose.”  An 
heretic  is  a  person  who  adopts  views  which  are  not  in  accord 
with  the  opinions  embraced  by  the  Church  as  a  whole — opin¬ 
ions  which  are  divergent  from  the  accepted  interpretations  of 
Scripture.  “The  heretical  spirit,”  observes  Dr.  Alfred  Plum¬ 
mer,  “is  seen  in  that  cold  critical  temper,  that  self-confident 
and  self-willed  attitude,  which  accepts  and  rejects  opinions  on 
principles  of  its  own,  quite  independently  of  the  principles 
which  are  the  guaranteed  and  historical  guides  of  the 
Church.”  Such  was  the  character  of  the  heresies  that  threat¬ 
ened  to  undermine  the  foundations  of  the  Christian  faith. 

Christological  Heresies 

1.  Arianism. 

Arianism  originated  in  the  church  of  Alexandria  in  Egypt 
Its  proponent,  Arius,  was  a  presbyter  of  the  church — &  man  of 
ascetic  habits,  possessing  great  pulpit  eloquence  and  marked 
forensic  ability.  When  it  became  apparent  that  his  teaching 
concerning  the  Person  of  Jesus  Christ  was  inconsistent  with 
the  doctrine  of  His  Deity,  Alexander  the  bishop  excluded  him 
from  the  fellowship  of  the  church.  The  controversy,  how¬ 
ever,  was  not  localized  in  Alexandria  but  immediately  spread 
through  all  the  churches  of  the  Roman  Empire. 

The  peculiar  teachings  of  Arius  may  be  more  easily 
understood  if  some  of  his  own  phraseology  be  quoted.  “God,” 
wrote  Arius,  “as  the  cause  of  all,  is  alone  without  beginning 
.  .  .”  “God  is  before  all  things,  wherefore  He  is  prior  to 
Christ.”  “He  (Christ)  was  created  and  made”  and  “once  He 
was  not.”  Arius*  logic  was  expressed  in  the  syllogism  that 
that  which  is  true  of  human  is  true  of  the  relation  between 
the  Father  and  the  Son ;  but  the  Father’s  priority  of  existence 
is  true  of  human  fatherhood ;  therefore  it  is  true  in  regard  to 
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the  Father  and  the  Son.  Milman,  in  his  History  of  Christian¬ 
ity,  vol.  ii,  page  358,  gives  the  essence  of  Arianism : — ^“There 
was  a  time  before  the  commencement  of  the  ages  when  the 
parent  Deity  dwelt  alone,  in  undeveloped,  undivided  unity. 
At  a  time,  immeasureably,  incalculably,  inconceivably  remote, 
the  majestic  solitude  ceased,  the  Divine  unity  was  broken  by 
an  act  of  the  sovereign  will;  and  the  only-begotten  Son,  the 
image  of  the  Father,  the  viceregent  of  the  Divine  power,  the 
intermediate  agent  in  all  the  long  subsequent  work  of  crea¬ 
tion,  began  to  be.”  In  other  words  Arius  believed  and  taught 
that  “once  there  was  no  Son.”  Even  while  declaring  that  the 
Son  was  “perfect  God”  he  was  faced  with  the  illogical  and 
untenable  position  that  there  must  be  two  Gods — one  un¬ 
created  and  the  other  created;  one  without  a  beginning  and 
another  with;  one  of  one  substance  and  another  of  one  abso¬ 
lutely  different.  His  doctrine  robbed  the  Son  of  His  Deity 
and  equality  with  the  Father,  and  destroyed  the  unity  of  the 
Godhead.  The  simple-minded  Goths  accepted  the  doctrine  of 
Arius,  but  the  Greeks  with  their  logic  and  acumen  rejected 
Arianism  as  irrational. 

A  church  council,  the  first  of  its  kind,  assembled  in  the 
month  of  May,  in  the  year  325  A.D.,  in  the  city  of  Nicea,  to 
settle  the  controversy  aroused  by  Arius.  The  Emperor  Con¬ 
stantine,  himself,  convened  the  council  and  presided  over 
some  of  its  sessions.  It  is  doubtful  if  he  understood  or  ap¬ 
preciated  the  nature  or  the  importance  of  the  doctrinal  de¬ 
bate;  nevertheless,  in  his  opening  address  he  said:  “Discord 
in  the  Church  I  regard  as  more  grievous  than  external  war¬ 
fare;  delay  not,  therefore,  to  dissolve  all  controversies  by  the 
laws  of  peace.” 

The  number  of  delegates  in  attendance  was  three  hundred 
and  eighteen.  The  majority  of  the  bishops  were  from  the 
East,  six  only  being  present  from  the  West.  Brave  men  who 
had  endured  hardship  as  good  soldiers  of  Jesus  Christ  at¬ 
tended  this  epochal  assembly.  They  bore  in  their  bodies  the 
marks  of  suffering  and  persecution.  Two  bishops  from  Egypt 
had  each  lost  an  eye;  another  had  been  hamstrung;  another’s 
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hands  had  been  paralyzed  with  red-hot  irons.  Some  were 
men  of  great  saintliness  and  simplicity  of  character. 

Sozomen,  in  reporting  the  council,  wrote,  “Athanasius 
with  his  bishop  Alexander  took  the  most  prominent  part  in 
the  discussion.”  Anthanasius  perceived  that  the  question  at 
issue  was  one  of  supreme  importance  involving  the  redemp¬ 
tion  of  mankind.  He  declared  “a  true  incarnation  is  needed 
in  order  to  redemption.  Only  the  Divine  Son  could  atone  for 
the  sins  of  the  world.  He  was  made  man  that  we  might  be 
made  divine.”  Like  many  religious  controversies  both  heat 
and  light  were  generated.  As  Arius  gave  expression  to  his 
views  “the  bishops  stopped  their  ears,”  and  when  Eusebius 
of  Nicodemia  presented  his  creed  of  Arianism  it  was  torn  to 
shreds  and  rejected  as  heretical.  Eusebius  of  Caesarea  then 
proposed  a  second  statement  of  doctrine  which  was  adopted, 
with  certain  additional  words  and  clauses  supplied  by  Athan¬ 
asius,  and  pronounced  the  Nicene  Creed.  The  most  impor¬ 
tant  insertion  was  the  expression  “of  one  essense  (opoovoiov) 
with  the  Father.”  This  was  the  test  word  in  the  long  debate. 
The  Arians  defined  their  conception  of  the  Person  of  the  Son, 
and  of  His  relationship  to  the  Father,  by  the  use  of  the  word 
“similar”  essence  (opoiouoiog).  It  was  a  matter  of  profound 
importance  to  decide  whether  Jesus  Christ  was  of  the  “same” 
or  “similar”  essence  or  substance  with  the  Father;  and  yet, 
Carlyle,  and  Gibbon  before  him,  betrayed  an  appalling  lack 
of  spiritual  discernment,  when  he  asserted  that  “the  Chris¬ 
tian  world  was  torn  in  pieces  over  a  diphthong.”  Later,  how¬ 
ever,  he  realized  that  Christianity  itself  was  the  issue  in¬ 
volved.  “Athanasius  stood  for  that  without  which  there 
would  have  been  no  church  to  divide.”  The  deity  of  Jesus 
Christ,  His  equality  and  oneness  with  the  Father,  is  the  key¬ 
stone  in  the  arch  of  Christian  truth.  The  conclusion  reached 
by  the  Council  of  Nicea  was  that  “the  Son  is  begotten  out  of 
the  essence  of  the  Father,  God  of  God,  Light  of  Light,  very 
God  of  very  God,  begotten  not  created,  consubstantial  with 
the  Father.” 
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2.  Apolliriuriariism. 

Once  the  problem  of  the  relation  of  the  Son  to  the  Father 
had  been  settled  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  majority  the  Chris¬ 
tian  thinkers  began  to  analyze  the  person  of  Christ.  The 
relation  of  the  two  elements — ^the  divine  and  human  natures 
— ^in  the  one  personality  of  Christ  came  to  be  a  subject  of 
theological  speculation.  Origen  and  Arius  had  both  expressed 
themselves  but  their  theories  did  not  arouse  much  contro¬ 
versy  because  the  church  was  engrossed  in  other  matters. 
Apollinaris,  the  bishop  of  Laodicea,  a  friend  of  Athanasius, 
and  a  loyal  supporter  of  the  Nicene  Creed,  was  the  first  and 
ablest  theologian  to  discuss  this  profound  question.  The 
problem  that  concerned  him  was  the  reconciliation  of  a  per¬ 
fect  and  complete  manhood  with  a  true  and  proper  deity  in 
the  personality  of  Christ.  His  trend  of  thought  followed 
along  the  lines  of  the  Platonic  school  which  divided  human 
nature  into  three  elements — ^body,  soul  and  spirit.  Christ, 
Apollinaris  reasoned,  had  a  human  body  and  soul,  but  the 
place  of  the  human  spirit  was  filled  by  the  Divine  Logos. 

As  soon  as  Apollinaris*  theory  became  known  opponents 
arose  to  confute  it.  Upon  examination,  even  while  it  was 
apparent  that  he  recognized  Christ’s  divinity  and  attempted 
to  formulate  a  doctrine  that  would  preserve  the  unity  of  His 
personality,  Apollinaris’  view  really  denied  Christ’s  complete 
humanity.  A  Divine  incarnation  must  include  three  factors: 
a  perfect  divinity,  a  perfect  humanity  and  a  perfect  union 
between  the  two.  Heresy  arose  in  the  church  when  all  of 
these  factors  were  not  incorporated  into  their  doctrinal  state¬ 
ments.  Apollinaris  erred  in  fusing  the  divine  and  human 
natures  in  Christ  instead  of  keeping  them  complete  and  dis¬ 
parate.  Several  synods  pronounced  the  doctrine  of  Apol¬ 
linaris  unorthodox,  and  he  was  finally  condemned  for  heresy 
by  the  second  General  Council  which  met  in  Constantinople 
in  the  year  381. 

3.  Nestorianism. 

Another  aspect  of  the  long  Christological  controversy 
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originated  with  Nestorius,  the  devout,  learned  presbyter  of 
the  church  of  Antioch,  who,  in  the  year  428,  was  made  the 
patriarch  of  Constantinople.  Arius  erred  in  denying  to  Christ 
the  attribute  of  deity.  Apollinaris*  heresy  robbed  Christ  of 
His  essential  humanity.  Nestorius  formulated  a  doctrine 
which  made  Christ  a  dual  personality.  Nestorius  contended 
that  in  Christ  the  two  natures  remained  distinct  and  com¬ 
plete,  and  yet  were  closely  united,  and  harmonious  in  will. 
The  union  was  moral  rather  than  organic  and  personal.  In 
other  words  Christ  was  God  and  man  instead  of  the  God-man 
— a  dual  and  not  a  single  personality.  He  labored  to  prove 
that  when  “the  Word  became  flesh”  the  only  personality  in 
Christ  was  the  Logos.  The  Logos  clothed  Himself  with  hu¬ 
manity,  but  the  human  element  in  this  connection  had  no  per¬ 
sonality  apart  from  the  Logos.  The  theory  of  Nestorius, 
however,  when  thoroughly  analyzed  results  in  a  doctrine  of 
two  natures  and  two  persons. 

Cyril  of  Alexandria  took  issue  with  Nestorius  and  another 
controversy  was  precipitated.  Cyril  employed  every  means 
at  his  disposal  to  overthrow  his  rival  and  to  strengthen  his 
own  position  and  authority.  Political  intrigue,  religious  riots 
and  bitter  rivalry  characterized  this  dispute,  the  story  of 
which  is  one  of  the  most  sordid  pages  in  church  history.  In 
an  effort  to  reach  the  truth  in  the  debate,  and  to  reconcile 
the  opposing  factions,  the  Emperor  Theodosius  II  issued  a 
call  for  the  third  General  Council  of  the  Church  to  meet  in 
Ephesus  in  431.  Nestorius  was  not  given  a  fair  trial.  The 
friends  and  supporters  of  Nestorius  were  slow  in  arriving, 
and  Cyril’s  faction,  seeing  their  opportunity,  immediately 
organized  and  condemned  him  in  the  first  day’s  session.  The 
arrival  of  the  rest  of  the  delegates  led  to  a  violent  reaction 
and  C5rril  himself  was  condemned  and  deposed  for  his  unlaw¬ 
ful  proceedings.  The  final  outcome  of  the  strife,  however, 
led  to  the  banishment  of  Nestorius,  but  his  teachings  survived 
and  developed  into  a  widespread  missionary  movement  which 
reached  as  far  as  India  and  China. 
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4.  Eutychianism. 

The  fourth  system  of  error  in  the  doctrine  of  Christ  was 
advanced  by  Eutyches,  a  monk  of  Constantinople.  He  stated 
his  faith  in  the  words :  “I  confess  that  our  Lord  was  of  two 
natures  before  the  union  (i.e.,  the  incarnation),  but  after  the 
union  one  nature.”  His  heresy  consisted  in  the  fusing  of  the 
divine  and  human  natures  in  one  person.  His  mistake  was 
Apollinarianism  carried  to  its  logical  conclusion.  The  min¬ 
gling  of  Christ’s  divinity  and  humanity  constituted  a  tertium 
quid,  or  a  third  nature.  Eutyches  illustrated  his  view  of  the 
two  natures  in  Christ  by  the  example  of  a  drop  of  honey  in 
the  ocean.  The  divine  so  absorbed  the  human  in  Christ  so 
as  to  make  it  virtually  nonexi^ent,  and  yet,  as  the  result  of 
the  mingling  the  quality  of  both  natures  was  changed.  The 
Eutychian  Christ  was  nothing  else  than  a  semihuman  demi¬ 
god. 

The  theologians  of  the  church  were  not  slow  in  detecting 
this  new  aberration  from  the  truth  and  at  once  became  in¬ 
volved  in  debate.  A  local  synod  in  Constantinople  condemned 
Eutyches,  but  this  action  aroused  widespread  opposition.  The 
Emperor  Theodosius  II  convened  a  council  in  Ephesus  in  the 
year  449.  Many  stormy  sessions  were  held  but  the  council 
was  a  failure  because  no  opportunity  was  given  for  discus¬ 
sion  or  debate  or  general  participation  in  the  proceedings. 
Leo,  the  bishop  of  Rome,  denounced  the  assembly  of  a  “synod 
of  robbers.”  The  next  step  in  the  order  of  events  was  the 
calling  of  a  new  General  Council,  which  came  to  be  known  in 
church  history  as  the  fourth,  to  meet  in  Chalcedon  in  461. 
More  than  six  hundred  bishops  were  present.  The  heresies 
that  had  beset  the  church — Apollinarianism,  Nestorianism 
and  Eutychianism,  were  condemned.  The  most  constructive 
action  taken  by  the  Council  was  the  adoption  of  the  famous 
creed  of  Chalcedon  which  has  come  to  be  recognized  as  the 
Christology  of  the  majority  of  Christians.  An  analysis  of 
this  statement  of  faith  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  the  es¬ 
sential  elements  of  a  true  Scriptural  Christology  are  recog- 
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nized  and  defined.  It  reads  in  part:  “We  teach  that  Jesus 
Christ  is  perfect  as  respects  godhood,  and  perfect  as  respects 
manhood ;  that  he  is  truly  God,  and  truly  a  man  consisting  of 
a  rational  soul  and  a  body ;  that  he  is  consubstantial  with  the 
Father  as  to  his  divinity,  and  consubstantial  with  us  as  to 
his  humanity,  and  like  us  in  all  respects  sin  excepted.  ...  He 
is  one  Christ  existing  in  two  natures  without  mixture,  with¬ 
out  change,  without  division,  without  separation.”  Thus  after 
centuries  of  conflict  the  faith  of  the  church  was  crystallized 
into  a  Creed.  The  heretics  compelled  the  Christian  theo¬ 
logians  to  seek  the  truth  and  to  give  exact  definition  to  their 
faith,  and  to  this  extent  the  church  owes  a  debt  to  the  her¬ 
etics.  The  creed  of  Chalcedon  is  the  answer  of  the  Church  to 
the  question  of  Christ:  “But  who  say  ye  that  I  am?” 

The  unique  personality  of  Jesus  Christ  is  a  divine  mys¬ 
tery  which  the  human  mind  cannot  solve.  The  great  thinkers 
of  the  church  in  all  ages  have  sought  to  sound  the  unfathom¬ 
able  depths  of  the  incarnation  only  to  find  that  the  plummet¬ 
line  of  their  reasoning  and  logic  was  too  short.  “No  man 
knoweth  the  Son,  save  the  Father,” — ^the  nature  of  the  Son 
is  a  mystery  that  only  the  mind  of  God  can  comprehend.  “For 
in  Him  dwelleth  all  the  fulness  (jiXriecopa)  of  the  Godhead 
bodily.”  Christ  is  not  only  the  centre  but  also  the  substance 
of  Christianity.  Henry  B.  Smith  summarized  the  whole  truth 
in  a  sentence:  “Let  us  come  to  Jesus, — ^the  person  of  Christ 
is  the  centre  of  theology.”  The  words  of  Robert  Browning 
express  the  faith  and  experience  of  every  Christian: 

“I  say,  the  acknowledgment  of  God  in  Christ 
Accepted  by  the  reason,  solves  for  thee 
All  questions  in  the  earth  and  out  of  it. 

And  has  so  far  advanced  thee  to  be  wise.” 


Bellingham,  Wash. 
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A  SYLLABUS  OF  STUDIES  IN  HERMENEUTICS 
(Conclvded  from  the  Octoher-Decemher,  1937,  Number) 

By  Rollin  Thomas  Chafer,  D.D. 

VII.  Figurative  Language 

The  literature  of  all  lands  and  tongues  abounds  in  figura¬ 
tive  language.  The  Scriptures  are  no  exception  to  this  uni¬ 
versal  fact.  In  this  connection  Cellerier  says:  ‘Tt  should  be 
remembered,  however,  that  this  is  no  concession  to  those  who 
deny  the  inspiration  of  the  Word,  since  a  figure  or  parable 
may  be  just  as  much  inspired  as  a  rigid  syllogism.”**  Our 
Lord’s  speech  was  replete  with  all  kinds  of  figures,  includ¬ 
ing  under  tropical  words  and  phrases,  metaphorical  (Ex.  “I 
am  the  true  vine.”),  synecdochical  (Ex.  “Ye  shall  drink  in¬ 
deed  of  my  cup.”),  metonymical  (Ex.  “If  I  wash  thee  not,” 
etc.)  expressions;  as  well  as  the  various  forms  of  allegories, 
as  parables,  types  and  symbols.  The  various  tropes  are 
easily  recognizable  as  figures,  and  the  meaning  is  generally 
clear  from  the  context.  In  determining  whether  a  word  is 
tropical  or  literal  Lockhart  says:  “It  is  usually  sufficient  to 
inquire  in  any  case  of  doubt.  Does  the  literal  make  good 
sense?  If  the  literal  proves  to  be  absurd,  or  in  any  way 
inconsistent,  either  with  other  parts  of  the  sentence  or  with 
the  nature  of  the  things  discussed,  we  may  conclude  with 
tolerable  certainty  that  the  language  is  figurative.”  On  the 
other  hand,  he  points  out  that  it  is  important  to  look  for  a 
literal  meaning  before  accepting  one  that  is  figurative.  “Many 
interpreters  have  understood  Zion  to  be  a  figure,  and  the 
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Christian  church  to  be  really  meant.  This  is  purely  a  sur¬ 
mise,  as  the  Psalm  makes  no  allusion  to  a  future  development, 
nor  to  any  characteristics  of  the  church  that  would  not  bet¬ 
ter  apply  to  the  literal  city  of  Jerusalem.  This  Psalm  is  a 
fine  hymn  of  praise  to  the  sacred  capital  of  the  Jewish  na¬ 
tion;  and  a  figurative  view  robs  the  piece  of  its  beautiful 
patriotism.””  These  reasons  for  not  taking  the  word  as 
figurative  are  valid,  but  they  are  buttressed  with  other  teach¬ 
ings  of  the  Scriptures  which  make  it  very  clear  that  Zion 
is  always  connected  with  Jerusalem  in  meaning.  As  Dr. 
Scofield  says:  ”Zion  and  Jerusalem  mean  Zion  and  Jerusa¬ 
lem,  not  the  church.  The  church  is  not  in  prophecy  at  all. 
.  .  .  His  (Christ’s)  purpose  to  form  a  church  during  His  re¬ 
jection  by  Israel  is  never  disclosed  until  announced  by  Jesus 
Himself’  (Matt.  16 :18 ;  Eph.  3 :3-10) .” 

Interpretation  of  Allegories:  “The  great  rule  of  interpre¬ 
tation  of  allegories  is  to  ascertain  the  scope  of  the  allegory 
either  by  reference  to  the  context  or  to  parallel  passages; 
and  to  seize  the  main  truth  which  it  is  intended  to  set  forth, 
interpreting  all  accessories  in  harmony  with  the  central 
truth.””  In  the  study  of  allegories  of  various  kinds,  namely, 
parables,  types  and  symbols,  the  interpreter  must  be  careful 
not  to  treat  plain  statements  of  Scripture  as  is  demanded  of 
language  couched  in  figurative  expressions.  There  is  all  the 
difference  possible  in  interpreting  a  Scripture  allegory,  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  allegorizing  of  a  plain  Scripture  on  the 
other  hand.  Although  the  latter  violates  the  rules  of  sound 
hermeneutics  by  changing  the  plain  intent  of  the  author,  this 
system  is  defended  by  those  who  have  to  resort  to  it  to  make 
plausible  the  creedal  tenets  they  hold.  The  defenders  of  the 
postmillennial  and  amillennial  systems  openly  espouse  the 
allegorizing  of  plain  Scriptures  to  meet  the  needs  of  their 
systems  of  interpretation,  a  fair  example  being  Wyngaarden’s 
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rather  recent  work,  The  Future  of  the  Kingdom  and  Fulfill’ 
merU. 

Single  Sense  of  Figurative  Langujage:  The  literal  sense 
of  the  words  employed  in  a  figure  of  speech  is  not  to  be  taken 
as  the  meaning  of  the  figure,  but  rather  the  sense  intended  by 
the  use  of  the  figure.  In  all  such  instances,  therefore,  there 
is  but  one  meaning.  In  such  cases  the  literal  is  not  the  sense. 
In  this  connection  Cellerier  says:  “Revelation  .  .  .  has  been 
clothed  with  popular  forms  strongly  impressed  with  the 
habits  of  the  East,  that  is  to  say,  with  metaphorical,  poetical, 
and  parabolical  forms,  which  convey  a  meaning  different 
from  that  of  the  literal  sense  of  the  words.  But  even  then 
there  are  not  two  senses,  the  literal  and  metaphorical.  The 
metaphorical  is  alone  the  real  sense ;  the  literal  does  not  exist 
as  a  sense;  it  is  only  the  vehicle  of  the  former;  it  contains 
in  itself  no  result,  no  truth.  There  is  therefore  only  one  true 
sense.”” 

Parable — “A  short  fictitious  narrative  from  which  a  moral 
or  spiritual  truth  is  drawn ;  as,  the  parables  of  Christ”  (Web¬ 
ster). 

The  Lord  used  parables  constantly  in  his  teaching.  Sev¬ 
eral  classified  lists  of  these  parables  have  been  published. 
Few  of  such  classified  lists  have  met  with  general  agreement 
by  interpreters.  Perhaps  the  most  profitable  exercise  would 
be  for  the  student  to  make  up  his  own  classified  list,  proceed¬ 
ing  under  the  laws  of  hermeneutics  in  the  task.  One  parable 
only,  that  of  the  two  sons,  will  be  analyzed  in  class  as  an 
example  for  such  interpretation.  Analysis  given  orally. 

As  a  result  of  this  analysis  the  professor  offers  the  fol¬ 
lowing  caution:  In  the  use  of  the  parables  spoken  by  the 
Lord  before  the  cross,  clearly  applicable  under  precross  con¬ 
ditions,  the  following  rules  should  be  kept  in  mind  to  safe¬ 
guard  the  teaching  from  confusing  applications:  (1)  Keep 
the  application  true  to  the  principles  of  grace.  Avoid  any 
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compromise  with  the  idea  of  human  merit  in  a  sinner’s  ap¬ 
proach  to  God.  (2)  Keep  the  teaching  true  to  the  terms  of 
the  gospel.  Avoid  applications  which  are  confusing  on  the 
point  of  faith,  and  not  works,  required  for  salvation.  (3) 
Keep  the  applications  true  to  the  principles  governing  the 
walk  of  the  believer  in  the  Spirit. 

Consistently  following  these  rules  will  save  one’s  ministry 
from  bringing  confusion  into  the  minds  of  inquirers.  The 
unsaved  have  problems  enough  without  the  introduction  of 
needless  ones  under  our  ministry. 

Types — “As  an  Allegory  is  a  double  representation  in 
words,  a  Type  is  a  double  representation  in  action;  the 
literal  being  intended  and  planned  to  represent  the  spir¬ 
itual”  (Angus-Green).  Many  of  the  best  interpreters  do 
not  recognize  as  a  type  any  allegory  unless  specifically  used 
as  such  in  the  Scriptures.  The  story  of  Joseph  and  his  breth¬ 
ren  is  a  beautiful  illustration  of  many  phases  of  the  Lord 
Jesus’  life  and  his  church,  but  it  is  not  mentioned  as  a  type. 

“A  type  may  be  (a)  A  person  (Ex.  Adam — Christ,  Rom. 
6:14);  (b)  An  event  (Ex.  the  events  of  Exodus  (1  Cor. 
10:11,  mar.);  (c)  A  thing  (Temple  veil — ^human  body  of 
Christ,  Heb.  10:20);  (d)  An  institution  (Ex.  Jewish  high- 
priesthood — ^high-priesthood  of  Christ) ;  (e)  A  ceremonial 
(Ex.  Passover — sacrifice  of  Christ,  1  Cor.  5:7).  Types  occur 
most  frequently  in  the  Pentateuch,  but  are  found,  more  spar¬ 
ingly,  elsewhere.  The  antitype,  or  fulfillment  of  the  type,  is 
found,  usually,  in  the  New  Testament. 

Interpretation:  A  type  must  never  be  used  to  teach  a 
doctrine,  but  only  to  illustrate  a  doctrine  elsewhere  explicitly 
taught  (Ex.  John  3:14 — 1  Cor.  5:7).’”* 

Symbols — “Other  outward  representations  of  spiritual 
truths  are  Symbols.  Generally  speaking,  the  Type  is  prefig- 
urative,  the  Symbol  illustrative  of  what  already  exists  (Ex. 
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of  Symbols:  Bread  and  wine  served  at  the  Lord’s  Supper — 
His  body  and  blood)/® 

Kinds  of  Symbols. 

(1)  Miraculous.  (Examples:  Pillar  of  fire — cloud;  burn¬ 
ing  lamp  and  smoking  furnace,  symbolizing  God’s  presence). 

(2)  Materials.  (Examples:  Articles  of  furniture  in  the 
tabernacle). 

(3)  Visional.  (Examples:  The  highly  figurative  vision 
of  John  descriptive  of  the  person  and  offices  of  Christ  in 
Revelation  I).  Visional  symbols  are  the  most  numerous 
amongst  the  various  kinds  of  symbols. 

Symbolical  numl)ers.  Principal  items. 

(1)  One — Deity,  unity,  one  God,  etc. 

(2)  Three — Triune  God,  tripartite  nature  of  man,  etc. 

(3)  Four — EWorld  number:  four  winds,  four  corners  of 
the  earth,  etc. 

(4)  Six — Fulness  of  evil — ^trebled,  the  number  of  super¬ 
man  beast,  666. 

(5)  Seven — Completeness:  perfection  in  the  sense  of 
completeness;  covenant  and  dispensational  number. 

(6)  Ten — Rounded  fulness;  fulness  of  human  responsi¬ 
bility,  etc. 

(7)  Twelve — ^Rule  of  God,  twelve  tribes,  twelve  thrones, 
etc. 

(8)  Forty — ^Testing:  flood,  fasting  of  Moses,  Elijah  and 
Christ,  etc. 

(9)  Seventy — ^Prophetic  number:  rounded  fulness,  three 
score  and  ten  years,  seventy  years  of  captivity,  seventy  times 
seven,  seventy  elders,  etc. 

(10)  Time  symbols — Time  (year),  times  (two  years), 
half  time  (half  year) ;  three  and  a  half  years — 42  months — 
1260  days. 


*® Angus-Green  Cyclo.  Handbook  of  the  Bible,  p.  221. 
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Symbolical  colors. 

Blue,  heavenly;  purple,  royalty;  scarlet,  sacrifice;  white, 
purity;  black,  sin,  death;  red,  blood,  war. 

Symbolical  metals. 

Gold,  deity;  silver,  redemption;  brass,  judgment;  iron, 
strength;  clay,  instability. 

VIII.  Accommodation 

There  is  a  true  and  a  false  application  of  accommodation. 
Without  question  the  Scriptures  contain  evidences  of  accom¬ 
modation.  As  we  shall  see,  as  presented  in  another  para¬ 
graph,  Revelation  itself  is  in  a  sense  an  accommodation. 
Finding  evidences  of  true  accommodation  in  the  Scriptures, 
German  writers  developed  a  false  application  of  the  principle 
of  accommodation.  Of  this  movement  Terry  says:  “A 
method  of  exposition,  which  owes  its  distinction  to  the  cele¬ 
brated  J.  S.  Semler,  the  father  of  the  destructive  school  of 
German  Rationalism,  is  known  as  the  Accomodation  Theory. 
According  to  this  theory  the  Scripture  teachings  respecting 
Miracles,  vicarious  and  expiatory  sacrifice,  the  resurrection, 
eternal  judgment,  and  the  existence  of  angels  and  demons, 
are  to  be  regarded  as  an  accommodation  to  the  superstitious 
notions,  prejudices,  and  ignorance  of  the  time.  The  super¬ 
natural  was  thus  set  aside.”^* 

After  reviewing  the  effects  of  such  methods  as  applied  to 
the  N.  T.,  Cellerier  says:  “If  by  accommodation,  in  this 
connection,  is  meant  that  Christ  and  His  apostles  accommo¬ 
dated  themselves  to  the  ignorance  and  the  prejudice  of  the 
Jews,  we  reject  it  as  derogatory  to  the  character  of  our  Lord, 
and  to  that  of  the  sacred  writers  of  the  N.  T.  Infidelity  itself 
has  not  impeached  the  rectitude  and  purity  of  the  Savior. 
His  life  has  always  been  reckoned  the  embodiment  of  abso¬ 
lute  perfection.  No  one,  after  a  careful  perusal  of  the  N.  T. 
can  point  to  any  compromise  between  truth  and  error.”** 


*'Bihlical  Hermeneutics,  Intro.,  p.  62. 
**Mau.  d’Hermen.,  p.  274. 
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The  destructive  critics  and  all  modernists  of  our  own 
days  who  reject  the  authority  of  the  Scriptures  join  in  the 
chorus  that  the  Lord  Jesus  employed  the  thought  forms  of 
the  first  century  although,  as  they  claim,  He  knew  them  to 
be  untrue.  If  this  is  true.  He  was  the  greatest  impostor  of 
History.  We  may,  however,  dismiss  such  theories  of  accom¬ 
modation  and  lay  the  cause  of  imposture  at  His  detractors' 
doors.  Such  false  theories  of  accommodation  affect  the  mat¬ 
ter  or  substance  of  revelation. 

That  there  is  a  true  form  of  accommodation  which  has 
to  do  with  the  forms  of  language  employed  to  express  the 
divine  thought  we  cannot  doubt.  Sweet,  in  his  article  on 
Accommodation  in  the  International  Standard  Bible  Encyclo¬ 
pedia,  says:  “The  Bible  teaches  that  in  the  height  and  depth 
of  His  being  God  is  unsearchable.  His  mind  and  the  human 
mind  are  quantitatively  incommensurable.  Man  cannot  by 
searching  find  out  God.  His  ways  are  not  our  ways  and  His 
thoughts  are  not  our  thoughts.  But,  the  Bible  affirms  with 
equal  emphasis  the  essential  qualitative  kinship  of  the  divine 
and  human  constitutions.  God  is  spirit  and  man  is  spirit 
also.  Man  is  made  in  the  image  of  God  and  is  made  to  know 
God.” 

These  two  principles  affirm  the  necessity  and  possibility 
of  Revelation.  God's  thoughts  may  become  ours  through 
divine  accommodation.  He  can  thus  utter  them  in  forms  that 
are  suited  to  our  capacity  to  receive  them. 

There  are  two  prominent  classes  of  examples  of  this 
method  of  accommodation,  pointed  out  by  Lockhart:** 

(1)  Anthropomorphism.  Example:  “I  will  put  thee  in 
a  cleft  of  a  rock,  and  will  cover  thee  with  my  hand  until  I 
have  passed  by :  and  I  will  take  away  my  hand  and  thou  shalt 
see  my  back;  but  my  face  shall  not  be  seen.”  (Ex.  33:22,  23). 
Such  examples  can  be  multiplied  many  times  throughout  the 
Bible,  and  such  forms  of  expression  which  are  foreign  to 


**PriMcipUi  of  Interpretation,  p.  182. 
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God’s  being  are  deliberately  used  as  accommodations  to  man’s 
modes  of  thought  to  make  God’s  meaning  plain. 

(2)  Anthropopathism.  This  has  to  do  with  the  ascrip¬ 
tion  of  the  passions  and  emotions  of  man  to  God.  This  is  as 
necessary  as  the  ascription  of  the  members  of  the  human 
body  to  God  under  the  anthropomorphic  figures.  Example: 
“Thus  saith  the  Lord  of  hosts,  I  am  jealous  for  Zion  with 
great  jealousy,  and  I  am  jealous  for  her  with  great  fury.” 
(Zech.  8:2).  Israel’s  idolatry  brought  out  this  strong  state¬ 
ment,  the  meaning  of  which  could  not  be  dodged. 

Practically  all  the  tropical  language  of  the  Scriptures  is 
accommodation  to  man’s  ability  to  catch  the  ideas  intended  to 
be  transmitted,  but  we  have  not  the  space  to  mention  other 
classifications. 

In  general  one  hermeneut  has  summed  it  up  as  follows: 
Wrong  methods  of  Accommodation  seek  to  foist  on  the  Scrip¬ 
tures  ideas  foreign  to  the  intent  of  the  sacred  writers,  while 
the  true  method  seeks  the  elucidation  of  the  truth. 

IX.  INTEPRETATION  OF  PROPHECY 

Introduction:  “The  sine  qua  non  of  true  prophetic  teach¬ 
ing  is  that  it  must  persistently  and  consistently  remain  Scrip¬ 
tural.  The  testimony  of  the  written  word  alone  presents 
faithfully  the  future  purposes  of  God  and  of  Satan.  To  give 
room  to  fancy  or  to  human  wisdom  and  reasoning,  is  fatal 
in  prophetical  study.  True  prophetic  teaching  stands  the  test 
of  time  simply  because  it  is  Scriptural.”** 

Prophecy  appears  in  the  Bible  with  a  two-fold  purpose, 
the  office  of  the  prophet  being  designed  to  fulfill  this  two¬ 
fold  purpose.  The  prophet  was  both  a  forthteller  and  a  fore¬ 
teller.  He  was  both  a  teacher  for  the  times  in  which  he  lived, 
and  the  instrument  through  whom  God  transmitted  predic¬ 
tions  for  the  future.  The  general  rules  of  hermeneutics  gov¬ 
ern  the  interpretation  of  the  first  aspect.  Besides  these  some 
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special  considerations  should  be  heeded  in  connection  with 
the  interpretation  of  the  predictive  portions  of  prophecy. 

I.  Predictive  Prophecy  Demands  Literal  Interpretation. 
This  is  denied,  of  course,  by  those  who  spiritualize  the  pro¬ 
phetic  Scriptures,  but  the  Bible  itself  has  established  this  rule 
governing  prophetic  interpretation  by  the  fact  that  every 
record  of  fulfilled  prophecy  exhibits  literal  fulfillment  in 
detail.  This  is  manifested  by  the  recurring  use  of  the  phrase 
in  the  New  Testament,  “that  the  Scriptures  might  be  ful¬ 
filled,”  in  connection  with  all  the  details  of  the  predictions  in 
the  Old  Testament  concerning  the  Person,  life,  and  work  of 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  Also  this  is  true  of  the  fulfilled  pre¬ 
dictions  concerning  the  nation  Israel,  and  judgments  meted 
out  in  history  to  the  heathen  nations.  Even  when  the  pre¬ 
dictive  portions  are  couched  in  figurative  language,  that 
which  the  figure  stands  for  is  to  have  a  literal  fulfillment. 
On  the  other  hand,  very  much  of  predictive  prophecy  is  given 
in  nonfigurative,  plainly  understood  language.  To  treat  such 
language  allegorically,  placing  an  entirely  different  meaning 
upon  the  language  than  the  plain  intent  of  the  words  war¬ 
rant,  resolves  itself  into  a  revision  of  the  Spirit  Author’s 
message.  This  some  so-called  interpreters  do  not  hesitate 
to  do. 

II.  The  Means  Used  Vary. 

(1)  Theophanic  Manifestations. 

(a)  Appearances  in  human  form,  as  when  the  Angel 
of  Jehovah  appeared  and  conversed  with  men. 

(b)  By  an  audible  voice,  as  at  the  birth,  baptism 
and  transfiguration  of  the  Lord.  Also  many  in¬ 
stances  recorded  in  the  0.  T. 

(c)  Also  in  other  forms,  as  through  animals,  ex¬ 
ample:  Balaam’s  ass;  through  inanimate  things, 
example:  the  burning  bush. 

(2)  Visions,  Dreams  and  States  of  Ecstasy. 

(a)  Visions,  such  as  Isaiah’s  vision  of  the  Lord, 
high  and  lifted  up  in  the  temple. 
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(b)  Dreams,  such  as  Jacob’s  at  Bethel. 

(c)  Prophetical  Ecstasy,  such  as  John  experienced 
on  Patmos. 

One  difference  between  Dream  and  Ecstasy  is  that 
the  dream  might  come  to  a  pagan,  as  in  the  case  of 
Nebuchadnezzar;  while  ecstasy  was  the  experience 
only  of  men  of  God,  as  Daniel,  Isaiah  or  Ezekiel. 

III.  Some  Ryles  Governing  the  Interpretation  of  Prophecy. 

(1)  The  Source  of  Prophecy  (2  Pet.  1:21).  Not  by  the 
will  of  men,  but  from  God.  This  insures  accuracy 
and  trustworthiness  (Isa.  46:9-11). 

(2)  The  Grand  Divisions  of  Prophecy  (1  Pet.  1:10-12). 
The  things  related  to  the  two  advents — “the  suffer¬ 
ings  of  Christ,  and  the  glories  that  should  follow 
them.” 

(3)  The  Central  Person  of  Prophecy  (Rev.  19:10). 
Jesus  Christ  spoke  through  the  prophets  concern¬ 
ing  Himself  (Luke  24:27). 

(4)  The  Fundamental  Principle  of  Prophetic  Interpre¬ 
tation  (2  Pet.  1:20).  Idias  (tr.  private)  is  gen¬ 
erally  used  in  the  sense  of  “one’s  own”  (John  1 :11 ; 
1  Cor.  12:11;  Matt.  14:13).  Prophecy  is  a  har¬ 
monious  whole.  No  prophecy  is  to  be  interpreted 
by  itself,  but  in  the  light  of  all  God  has  spoken  on 
the  subject.  It  then  follows: 

(a)  That  if  prophecy  is  a  self-consistent  whole,  un¬ 
fulfilled  prophecy  is  as  sure  of  fulfillment  as 
was  the  case  of  any  fulfilled  prophecy. 

(b)  Moreover,  the  harmony  of  the  prophetic  Word 
does  not  allow  for  the  erroneously-called 
Spiritual  fulfillment  of  some  prophecies  while 
demanding  the  literal  fulfillment  of  others. 

(c)  Although  prophecy  in  some  cases  allows  for 
partial  fulfillment  with  a  fuller  and  final  con¬ 
summation,  the  former  must  not  be  made  the 
reason  for  denying  the  latter. 
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(d)  As  logic  requires  that  cause  must  precede  ef¬ 
fect  the  application  of  this  law  will  settle 
many  controversies.  Example:  “If  Christ’s 
second  coming  is  the  cause  of  the  millennium, 
as  the  trend  of  prophecy  indicates,  then  His 
coming  must  be  premillennial.” — Hopkins. 

IV.  Practical  value  of  the  Study  of  Prophecy, 

It  reveals  the  purpose  of  God  in  Christ  from  the  be¬ 
ginning  to  the  final  and  sure  triumph.  The  “night”  is 
still  in  progress.  Prophecy  gives  light  on  the  path 
until  the  day  dawn.  Faith  looks  back  to  a  finished 
work.  Hope  is  tied  to  the  sure  word  of  prophecy,  and 
dispels  the  gloom  in  the  light  of  God’s  own  predictions. 

Dallas,  Texas. 


THE  SEVEN  CHURCHES 

Changes  the  scene;  the  candelabra’s  gone; 

Through  Asian  airs  Sev’n  Churches  loom  afar. 

O’er  each  an  Angel  ministrant,  a  Star, 

Hovers.  Within  the  saints  keep  garrison. 

First,  in  their  circle,  patient,  lab’ring  on. 

Stands  Ephesus,  but  from  her  first  love  fled. 

Comes  Smyrna,  poor  though  rich.  Next,  bathed  blood-red, 
Pergamos  with  her  martyrs  bursts  on  John. 

Yon  Thyatira  toils;  for  works  marked  most. 

But  smirched  with  dev’ous  doctrine.  Next  to  her 
In  stupor  Sardis  dies  ’spite  her  vain  boast. 

Shines  Philadelphia  with  love  astir. 

Laodicea,  nauseous,  ends  them  all. 

O !  Christ !  their  length’ning  shadows  round  us  fall ! 

— H.  Campbell,  Christ* s  Coming  Day,  p.  6. 
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THE  BIBLE  AND  SCIENCE  ON  THE 
EVERLASTING  FIRE 

A  Radio  Broadcast  By 

Professor  C.  T.  Schwarze 

New  York  University;  Member  of  the  American  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Science 

Conducted  by  Erling  C.  Olsen 
Over  Station  W  M  C  A,  New  York  City 

Mr.  Olsen  :  Professor,  before  we  discuss  this  subject 

of  the  everlasting  fire  which  you,  yourself, 
have  chosen,  I  want  to  take  this  occasion  to  wish  you  a  Happy 
New  Year.  This  is  the  first  broadcast  of  the  New  Year.  You 
have  graciously  given  of  your  time  and  efforts  in  the  past 
year  or  two  in  a  series  of  excellent  broadcasts.  You  have 
stimulated  the  faith  of  Christians  in  their  Bible  and  you  have 
done  much  to  refute  the  notion  that  true  science  is  antag¬ 
onistic  to  this  great  Book,  the  Word  of  God. 

I  have  liked  the  fearless  manner  in  which  you  have  pre¬ 
sented  your  subjects.  You  have  not  hesitated  to  discuss  any 
branch  of  science.  I  really  think  that  tonight  you  have 
chosen  a  pretty  “hot”  topic.  You  are  a  bear  for  punishment 
but  if  the  previous  broadcasts  are  any  indication  of  results 
you  will  acquit  yourself  very  satisfactorily. 

May  I  ask  how  you  came  to  choose  this  subject?  It 
sounds  a  bit  like  a  topic  for  an  old-fashioned  preacher.  Of 
course,  you  had  some  definite  reason  for  doing  so  and  pre¬ 
senting  it  at  this  time.  Am  I  right? 

Prop.  Schwarze  :  I  have,  Mr.  Olsen.  There  is,  of  course, 
the  very  sufficient  reason,  as  you  have 
intimated,  of  the  need  for  such  a  presentation.  That  need 
is  ever  present,  but  particularly  so  now.  In  these  days  there 
appears  to  be  much  confusion  in  the  minds  of  many,  includ¬ 
ing  some  preachers  and  theologians,  as  to  the  meaning  of 
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references  to  eternal  fire  in  Scripture,  with  regard  to  puni¬ 
tive  measures  against  evil  doers.  There  is,  likewise,  a  ten¬ 
dency  to  side-step,  or  hush  up  such  a  matter  in  this  age  of 
enlightenment,  as  being  a  bit  bizarre.  Some  hesitate  to 
mention  this  matter  since  they  do  not  understand  it  and  are 
fearful  of  the  ridicule  of  those  who  are  of  the  intellectuals 
and  who  have  been  loud  in  declaring  such  a  thing  to  be  unsci¬ 
entific.  And,  on  the  surface,  it  seems  to  be  so.  In  former 
days,  as  you  have  intimated,  there  was  much  thundering  from 
pulpits  about  the  portion  of  the  wicked  in  eternal  fire  and 
brimstone.  But  people  were  generally  God-fearing  then  and 
the  few  who  dared  to  parade  their  agnostic  and  infidel  ideas 
were  socially  ostracized.  Today,  the  agnostic  and  infidel  are 
more  often  glorified. 

Mr.  Olsen  :  Is  this  your  only  reason  for  taking  up 

what  many  would  call  a  moot  question. 
Professor?  It  seems  like  such  a  gigantic  matter  to  tackle, 
anyhow.  But  as  I  have  already  said,  you  are  a  bear  for 
punishment. 

Prop.  Schwarze  :  It  does  seem  so,  I  grant.  However,  I  have 
a  very  definite  reason  for  bringing  up  this 
thing,  a  reason  that  has  been  clamoring  for  publicity  a  long 
enough  time,  Mr.  Olsen.  There  is  a  man  who  has  been  for 
years  capturing  the  popular  fancy  by  his  slogan,  “Believe  it 
or  not.”  I  am  glad  to  give  him  this  much  credit  that  he  is 
careful  to  establish  his  facts,  insofar  as  he  can,  before  pub¬ 
lishing  his  more  or  less  startling  pronouncements.  Not  so 
long  ago  this  gentleman  had  occasion  to  dabble  in  the  realm 
of  Scripture  where  it  was  not  so  easy  to  establish  facts.  But 
he  took  what  seemed  most  reasonable  to  be  fact.  It  seems 
evident,  from  this  statement,  that  he  is  one  who  likes  to 
attack  the  authenticity  of  the  Bible.  The  Bible  does  not  seem 
to  hit  back!  Nevertheless,  I  have  become  convinced  that  we 
Christians  have  no  need  to  retreat  before  any  attack  on 
Scripture,  provided  we  are  careful  to  be  scientific  and  schol¬ 
arly  in  our  approach  to  the  attack.  Now  this  is  what  was 
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said  in  regard  to  our  subject  for  tonight.  In  effect  these 
were  the  words :  “Believe  it  or  not,  there  is  not  enough  com¬ 
bustible  material  in  the  universe  to  supply  an  everlasting  fire. 
Therefore,  there  will  be  no  such  fire!” 

Mr.  Olsen  :  And  you  plan  to  answer  such  a  challenge 

scientifically.  Professor?  That  is  a  tre¬ 
mendous  order!  But,  since  you  apparently  have  the  answer, 
we  will  listen  with  intense  interest.  Some  of  us,  you  know, 
believe  the  Bible  and  thus  do  not  need  to  be  convinced. 

Prof.  Schwarze  :  As  you  intimate  by  that  statement,  Mr. 

Olsen,  Christians  already  know  that  God 
will  perform  exactly  as  He  has  said  in  His  Word  even  though 
the  means  of  fulfilling  that  Word  may  not  be  so  evident.  My 
purpose  tonight  is  not  to  show  just  how  these  things  are  coming 
to  pass;  the  divine  Creator  knows  just  how  He  will  move 
even  in  this  wonder  to  perform.  But  He  has  graciously  given 
us  to  see  that  His  Word  can  be  shown  to  be  truth  and  is 
possible  of  fulfillment  with  the  knolwedge  we  now  have  of 
forces  and  materials  in  the  universe.  Fortunately,  it  is 
ordinarily  not  so  hard  to  disprove  a  critic  who  aims  at  the 
Bible  and  its  message.  I  have  discovered  over  and  over  again 
that  such  critics  usually  know  very  little  of  Scripture  and 
that  which  they  seem  to  know  comes  by  hearsay  and  is 
badly  mangled.  Our  first  step,  then,  will  be  to  carefully  read 
what  the  Bible  does  say  regarding  the  eternal  fire  so  that  our 
task  will  be  clearly  set  forth. 

Mr.  Olsen  :  That  is  a  good  start,  Professor,  and  a  fair 

one.  I,  too,  have  found  that  people  as¬ 
sume  that  things  are  in  our  Bible  which  are  not  there.  Of 
course,  there  are  quite  a  number  of  references  in  the  Scrip¬ 
ture  to  the  so-called  everlasting  fire,  so  let’s  begin  this 
journey  in  the  Scriptures. 

Prop.  Schwarze  :  Indeed,  there  are  many  references.  But 
we  cannot  cite  all  of  them,  Mr.  Olsen,  for 
many  passages  say  practically  the  same  thing.  Personally 
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I  find  just  four  different  statements  regarding  this  everlast¬ 
ing  fire  and  have  selected  four  passages  which  bring  out  the 
various  characteristics  of  this  phenomenon  from  Scripture. 
First,  this  place  of  doom  is  called  an  “everlasting  fire”  in 
Matthew  18:8,  9.  The  Greek  word  for  “everlasting”  should 
really  be  translated  “eternal,”  an  endless  age.  The  words, 
“hell  fire,”  also  found  in  these  verses,  should  be  rendered, 
“fire  of  Gehenna,”  a  symbol  of  the  character  of  this  eternal 
flame.  Gehenna,  you  will  remember,  is  the  valley  of  Hin- 
nom's  son,  a  deep  gorge  near  Jerusalem  where  the  horrid 
rites  of  Molech  took  place  and  where  Israel  when  disobedient, 
forced  their  sons  to  pass  through  fire.  All  manner  of  filth 
was  also  burned  there.  Later  it  became  the  open  sewer  for 
filth  and  refuse  from  Jerusalem.  Our  first  point  is,  there¬ 
fore,  that  it  is  an  eternal  fire. 

Mr.  Olsen  :  What  an  important  point  that  is,  never- 

ending!  There  is  no  hint  here  of  a  “sec¬ 
ond  chance”  is  there.  Professor? 

Prop.  Schwarze  :  None  whatever,  Mr.  Olsen,  and  what  a 
sad  realization  it  will  be  for  those  who 
will  not  heed  the  warning  now.  As  a  second  point  I  find  in 
Revelation  19 :20  and  20 :10,  14,  15  that  this  place  of  torment 
is  a  “lake  of  fire.”  The  translation  here  is  correct.  The 
word  lake  must  connote  a  body  of  matter  having  liquid  form. 
Therefore,  if  Scripture  is  truth,  this  eternal  fire  must  be  in 
liquid  form.  This  may  not  mean  anything  to  you  just  now 
but  when  we  show  that  such  a  body  of  flaming  liquid  (or  in 
liquid  form)  actually  has  existence,  your  difficulty  will  van¬ 
ish.  In  the  third  place  you  will  find  in  Mark  9 :43,  44,  46,  48 
(the  repetition  is  the  usual  Bible  method  of  emphasis)  that 
Scripture  tells  us  that  this  fire  is  not,  and  cannot  be, 
quenched.  From  this  we  must  gather,  that  this  is  not  a  fire 
of  combustible  materials,  believe  it  or  not!  A  fire  of  com¬ 
bustible  matter  could  be  quenched  and  would,  eventually, 
bum  itself  out.  But  here  is  something  which  may  not  be 
quenched,  and,  therefore,  is  a  fire  quite  different  from  any- 
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thing  we  can  appreciate  here  on  the  earth.  Our  third  task  is, 
then,  to  find  an  unqmnchable  fire. 

Mr.  Olsen  :  I  am  glad  that  it  is  your  task  and  not 

mine.  However,  I  am  pleased  to  see  that 
you  have  been  led  to  discover  so  wonderful  a  proof  of  Scrip¬ 
ture  as  the  eternal  fire.  Go  ahead.  Professor,  we  are  keenly 
awaiting  the  fourth  point  and  the  proof  of  the  fire. 

Prop.  Schwarze  :  That  fourth  point,  Mr.  Olsen,  is  truly  a  re¬ 
markable  one.  That  this  has  not  been 
pointed  out  more  frequently  is  probably  so  because  so  little 
is  known  regarding  this  fire,  the  prisonhouse  of  an  almighty 
and  holy  God.  In  Matthew  25:41  we  have  this  fourth  point. 
It  is  that  this  eternal,  unquenchable  lake  of  fire  is  already  in 
existence!  It  is  already  prepared  (past  tense)  for  the  devil 
and  his  angels.  The  translation  here  is  also  very  sound,  for 
the  Greek  word  is  hetoimazo,  which  literally  means  “made 
ready.”  In  plain  words,  Mr.  Olsen,  when  our  Lord  mentioned 
this  future  place  of  punishment  for  those  who  would  not  ac¬ 
cept  of  the  wonderful  salvation  provided  for  us  by  a  loving 
God  in  Him,  the  Sacrifice  on  the  Cross  of  Calvary,  this  lake 
of  fire  had,  at  that  time,  already  been  made  ready.  It  is, 
therefore,  ready  at  this  moment. 

Mr.  Olsen  :  That’s  a  splendid  point.  You,  of  course, 

refer  to  that  passage  in  Matthew’s  Gospel 
where  in  the  judgment  of  the  nations  our  Lord  turns  to  some 
and  says :  “Depart  from  me,  ye  cursed,  into  everlasting  fire, 
prepared  for  the  devil  and  his  angels  .  .  .”  If  you  have  in¬ 
fallible  proof,  which  man  cannot  undermine,  that  such  a 
Scriptural  pronouncement  is  authentic,  all  I  can  say.  Pro¬ 
fessor,  is  that  we  are  eagerly  waiting  to  hear  it. 

Prop.  Schwarze  :  That  will  be  forthcoming  presently,  Mr. 

Olsen.  Before  we  do  that,  however,  I  wish 
to  be  understood  that  this  must  be  a  literal  proof  to  satisfy 
anyone  who  may  be  prepared  to  laugh  scornfully  over  any 
attempt  at  a  figurative  or  spiritual  interpretation.  Not  many 
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years  ago  I  heard  one  of  the  finest  Bible  teachers  it  has  been 
my  pleasure  to  know  attempt  to  explain  the  eternal  fire  of 
punishment.  He  had  been  sick  in  a  hospital  with  an  excep¬ 
tionally  high  fever.  In  a  moment  when  he  was  clear  of  de¬ 
lirium  he  heard  one  of  the  consulting  physicians  say:  “There 
is  little  hope,  his  high  fever  will  burn  him  up.”  And  yet  he 
said  that  his  room  had  been  purposely  cooled  and  he  had 
been  packed  in  ice.  He  felt  that  such  a  burning  fever  might 
account  for  the  eternal  flame  of  torment.  That,  I  am  afraid, 
would  not  satisfy  men  and  women  of  intellect  who  may  be 
unbelievers  and  who  demand  tangible  proof. 

Mb.  Olsen  :  I  agree  with  your  position.  Actual,  under¬ 

standable,  and  physical  proof  of  Scripture 
is  demanded  in  these  days  of  scoffing.  I  am  glad  that  you 
are  not  to  spiritualize  in  this  matter.  Professor. 

Prop.  Schwarze  :  Indeed,  I  feel  very  strongly  that  spiritual¬ 
izing  has  done  much  harm.  Mr.  Olsen,  the 
very  simple  proof  of  the  portions  of  Scripture  we  have  been 
discussing  lies  in  the  existence  of  the  singtdar  phenomena  of 
the  skies  known  as  midget  or  white  dwarf  stars!  We  know 
of  several  of  these  so  that  there  will  be  plenty  of  room  for 
all  who  have  rebelled  against  God.  Let  me  explain  what 
these  midget  stars  are  and  then  we  will  see  how  perfectly 
they  fit  into  what  Scripture  says  about  the  eternal  fire.  Of 
course,  by  a  “midget”  or  “dwarf”  we  mean  anybody,  or 
anything,  which  is  not  of  normal  size.  A  midget  star  is  one 
which,  because  of  some  things  which  have  happened  to  it 
(not  quite  clear  at  this  time),  should  be  roughly  5,000  or 
more  times  as  big  as  it  really  is!  Applying  this  idea  for  il¬ 
lustration  to  such  a  planet  as  the  earth,  you  must  conceive 
the  earth  as  having  shrunk  to  such  an  extent  that  its  diam¬ 
eter  would  be  about  400  miles  (a  distance  less  than  that  from 
New  York  to  Buffalo)  instead  of  being  8,000  miles  in  diam¬ 
eter  as  it  really  is. 
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Mr.  Olsen:  What  in  the  wide  world  has  a  midget  or 

white  dwarf  star  to  do  with  the  lake  of 
fire?  I  can  understand  that  it  is  inconceivable  that  the  earth 
could  shrink  so  that  it  would  be  only  400  miles  in  diameter.  In 
fact,  if  anything  like  that  could  happen,  I  would  be  inclined 
to  ask  where  would  all  the  matter  in  the  earth  go  to  in  this 
shrinking  process. 

Prof.  Schwarze  :  Exactly  where  it  has  gone  in  the  making 
of  a  white  dwarf,  Mr.  Olsen,  it  would  be 
compressed  into  an  unbelievably  dense  mass  of  matter.  If 
you  will  look  at  the  outer  joint  of  your  thumb  you  will  see 
that  it  occupies  about  one  cubic  inch  of  space.  Material  of 
the  densest  part  of  the  earth  (iron)  occupying  that  space 
would  weigh  less  than  4  ounces.  The  same  size  material  on 
a  midget  star,  however,  would  weigh  one  ton,  2,000  pounds. 

Mr.  Olsen  :  Imagine  a  butcher  on  such  a  star  weighing 

his  thumb  along  with  the  meat!  I  suppose 
that  this  enormous  weight,  or  density,  is  in  keeping  with 
these  peculiar  heavenly  bodies.  Professor. 

Prop.  Schwarze  :  It  is.  This  enormous  density,  moreover, 
has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  our  subject, 
Mr.  Olsen.  First,  we  must  understand  something  about  stars 
which  could  make  such  a  phenomenon  possible.  Most  people 
know  that  the  sun,  our  nearest  star,  is  rather  hot.  It  is  dif¬ 
ficult  to  measure  the  heat  of  a  star  but  there  have  been  suf¬ 
ficient  studies  and  formulas  developed  to  give  us  a  fair  idea. 
From  these,  there  is  general  agreement  that  the  temperature 
at  or  near  the  center  of  stars  is  between  25  million  and  30 
million  degrees  Fahrenheit!  Although  the  experiments  and 
formulas  of  physics  can  be  understood,  such  temperatures  are 
beyond  comprehension.  Now,  at  such  temperatures,  much 
can  happen,  like  the  bursting  of  atoms,  which  helps  to  explain 
the  phenomenon  of  the  white  dwarf.  Haven^t  you  heard 
something  about  recent  elaborate  apparatus  which  has  but 
one  object,  to  shatter  atoms,  Mr.  Olsen? 
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Mr.  Olsen  :  Yes,  I  have.  But  wasn’t  it  at  one  time 

supposed  that  the  atom  was  the  smallest 
possible  element  of  matter  and  also  that  it  was  indivisible, 
Professor? 

Prop.  Schwarze  :  Indeed,  that  was  the  opinion  of  scientists — 
and  not  so  many  years  ago!  But,  Mr. 
Olsen,  the  atom  has  been  and  is  being  shattered,  an  accom¬ 
plishment  that  has  led  to  surprising  discoveries  and  an  ex¬ 
planation  of  our  midget.  Science  has  found  that  atoms  have 
a  sort  of  covering  or  jacket.  Atoms,  themselves,  have  a  mo¬ 
tion,  but  inside  their  covers  there  are  electrons  and  positrons 
moving  at  tremendous  speeds,  about  10,000  miles  per  second ! 
These  are  constantly  bumping  into  each  other.  Also,  at  such 
enormous  temperatures.  X-rays  become  active.  These  have 
the  speed  of  light,  186,000  miles  per  second  I  When  the  atom 
can  retain  its  jacket  it  naturally  occupies  some  space  but 
when  X-rays  crash  into  atom  walls  they  tear  the  cover  to 
pieces  and  free  the  speeding  electrons.  Indeed,  the  atoms  are 
sometimes  so  completely  stripped  that  they  become  mere 
protons  moving,  in  the  case  of  hydrogen,  with  a  speed  of  300 
miles  per  second  and  in  the  case  of  iron,  at  the  slow  speed  of 
40  miles  per  second.  That  latter  speed  per  hour  is  the  speed 
which  you  are  supposed  not  to  exceed  when  you  travel  the 
main  highways,  Mr.  Olsen. 

Mr.  Olsen  :  Don’t  rub  it  in.  Professor.  I  was  coming 

in  from  Stony  Brook  the  other  morning 
when  an  officer  of  the  law  reminded  me  of  the  same  thing. 
Seriously,  after  taking  this  lecture  from  you,  I  think  I  will 
be  able  to  understand  Einstein.  I  think,  though,  I  can  ap¬ 
preciate  that  a  temperature  of  30,000,000  degrees  Fahrenheit 
could  explode  atoms.  What  effect  would  that  have  which 
would  not  show  on  cooler  bodies.  Professor? 

Prop.  Schwarze  :  It  would  cause  the  atoms  to  lose  their  elec¬ 
trons  even  though  the  attraction  between 
nucleus  and  electrons  is  an  octillion  (1,000,000,000,000,000,- 
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000,000,000,000)  times  the  attraction  of  gravity.  The  sepa¬ 
rated  parts  could  then  be  better  packed  in,  particularly  under 
such  great  pressure,  Mr.  Olsen.  With  the  constant  activity 
of  X-rays,  atom  walls  could  not  be  re-formed ;  therefore  enor¬ 
mous  densities,  such  as  are  found  in  the  midgets,  can  be 
attained.  Now,  please  note,  at  such  high  temperatures  all 
matter  would  be  in  the  form  of  gas.  However,  in  ordinary 
gases  we  have  full-formed  atoms  while  in  a  white  dwarf  the 
pressure  is  so  great  that  gases  become  compressed  to  the 
consistency  of  a  liquid  although  they  may  still  respond  to  the 
characteristics  of  a  gas.  The  nearest  of  the  midgets  is  the 
one  revolving  with  Sirius,  the  nearest  and  brightest  of  stars 
in  the  heavens  and  has,  therefore,  been  the  subject  of  careful 
study.  Attempts  have  been  made  to  make  the  midget  act  as 
perfect  gas  but  the  opinion  cannot  be  shaken  that,  under  such 
densities  as  exist  on  a  midget,  a  true  gas  cannot  exist  as  we 
know  it  but  must  exist  in  the  form  of  a  liquid. 

Mr.  Olsen  :  This  is  enormously  interesting.  Professor, 

but  I  have  been  under  the  impression  that 
stars  were  gradually  cooling.  You  even  mentioned  the  dete¬ 
riorating  effect  of  radio-activity  in  a  former  broadcast  (Feb. 
11,  1937,  page  6)  as  being  in  force  in  the  universe. 

Prop.  Schwarze  :  Quite  so,  Mr.  Olsen.  But  in  the  white 
dwarfs  the  conditions  are  different.  Be¬ 
fore  such  a  star  could  cool  off  and  gradually  become  dark  it 
would  have  to  expand  to  normal  proportions.  That  is,  it 
would  have  to  get  to  be  more  than  5,000  times  its  present 
size.  Here  is  the  difficulty.  Such  expansion  would  cause 
enormous  heat  which,  in  turn,  would  absolutely  keep  the  star 
compressed  so  that,  insofar  as  astronomers  and  physicists 
know,  the  midget  stars  can  never  cool  off!  There  have  been 
attempts  to  develop  a  law  of  physics  by  which  such  a  star 
could  really  cool  off  but  there  has  been  such  contention  about 
this  that  nothing  except  individual  opinion  is  available.  The 
white  dwarf,  to  all  intents,  can  never  burn  out. 
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Mr.  Olsen  :  I  think  I  now  understand  a  news  item  that 

appeared  in  the  New  York  Sun  the  other 
evening  reporting  what  a  Princeton  professor  had  to  say 
about  vast  oceans  of  hot  ice  on  the  planet  Jupiter.  You  un¬ 
doubtedly  saw  the  item.  You  will  remember  that  it  is  re¬ 
ported  that  he  said  the  ice  is  so  sizzling  that  iron  touching  it 
would  turn  red.  The  professor  was  Rupert  Wildt,  and  he 
added  that  the  heat  is  caused  by  pressure,  as  the  ice  is  buried 
thousands  of  miles  under  strata  of  other  matter  almost  as 
incredible  to  man.  I  was  interested  to  note  that  he  said  hot 
ice  has  actually  been  produced  under  high  pressure  by  Dr. 
P.  W.  Bridgman  at  Harvard  University.  ThaPs  a  new  one 
on  me — ^hot  ice  and  sizzling  oceans  of  ice.  But  once  again  I 
am  beginning  to  see  how  the  Word  of  God  is  being  vindicated 
as  it,  of  course,  always  will  be. 

Prop.  Schwarze  :  Christians  will  have  no  doubt  about  that, 
Mr.  Olsen,  even  if  they  do  not  understand 
the  intricate  laws  of  the  universe.  An  excellent  paper  by  the 
professor  of  astronomy.  Sir  Arthur  Eddington  of  Cambridge 
University,  England,  sets  forth  efforts  to  help  these  poor 
doomed  stars,  as  they  are  termed,  but  there  is  no  apparent 
help  in  sight.  Just  how  many  of  these  stars  are  extant  we 
do  not  know.  Some  have  even  been  estimated  to  be  denser 
than  the  companion  of  Sirius.  Therefore,  may  I  summarize 
to  show  that  the  Bible,  God’s  Word,  is  scientifically  accurate? 
We  find,  first,  an  eternal  fire  which  cannot  bum  out.  Being 
of  a  liquid  consistency  it  is,  secondly,  a  lake  of  fire.  In  the 
third  place,  it  cannot  be  quenched,  for  any  quenching  mate¬ 
rial,  such  as  water,  would  immediately  have  its  atoms 
stripped  of  electrons  and  be  packed  in  with  the  rest.  In  the 
fourth  place,  since  astronomers  have  been,  and  still  are, 
studying  this  strange  phenomenon,  it  is  only  too  evident  that 
the  lake  of  fire  has  been  prepared  and  is  now  ready.  Al¬ 
though  we  cannot  say  that  God  will  actually  use  these  lakes 
of  fire  in  fulfilling  His  Word,  the  answer  to  the  skeptic  is  in 
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the  heavens  where  there  are  lakes  of  fire,  even  as  the  Bible 
says  there  are — believe  it  or  not ! 

Mr.  Olsen  :  Your  comments  on  this  subject  have  been 

just  as  interesting  as  your  comments  on 
other  branches  of  Science  and  the  Testimony  of  the  Scrip¬ 
tures.  May  I  hasten  to  add  that  God  is  not  desirous  that  any 
man  should  perish,  but  that  all  should  come  to  a  knowledge  of 
the  truth.  Our  Lord  well  pointed  out  that  this  lake  of  fire 
was  not  prepared  for  man,  but  for  the  devil  and  his  angels. 
If  any  man  gets  there  it  is  because  of  choice.  If  man  chooses 
to  go  to  heaven  he  can  go.  He  can  go  if  he  will  come  God’s 
way  by  believing  and  receiving  God’s  testimony  concerning 
His  own  Son. 


o-  o  0 

THOUGHT  BEGETS  THOUGHT 

You  read  the  Bible,  and  if  your  mind  is  active  it  suggests 
thoughts  to  you  which  are  not  in  the  text,  but  are  not  with¬ 
out  their  value  on  that  account.  For  the  way  thought  begets 
thought  is  one  of  the  most  wonderful  things  in  experience. 
.  .  .  The  power  to  see  things  in  the  Bible  which  grammar 
does  not  teach  makes  all  the  difference  between  poetry  and 
prose;  and  to  miss  what  the  Bible  suggests  through  devotion 
to  what  it  states  is  to  miss  the  opportunity  of  learning  valu¬ 
able  lessons.  On  the  other  hand,  to  sieze  on  what  it  suggests 
to  the  neglect  of  what  it  states  is  fruitful  of  serious  error. 

— ^Francis  L.  Patton,  Fundamental 
Christianity,  p.  132. 
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THE  EFFECT  OF  CHRISTIANITY  ON  SOCIETY 
As  Evidence  for  the  Supernatural  Character  of  the  Bible 
By  Peter  Guerrant  Cosby,  III. 

To  my  mind  the  influence  of  Christianity  on  society  is  one 
of  the  most  convincing  proofs  of  the  divine  character  of  the 
Scriptures  and  of  the  basic  trustworthiness  of  Christianity 
itself.  This  is  a  most  comprehensive  subject  and  we  can  do 
no  more  than  mention  one  or  two  points,  seeking  to  clarify 
our  thinking  in  regard  to  this  matter,  which  doubtless  we 
have  for  the  most  part  taken  for  granted,  failing  to  realize 
the  powerful  force  of  the  testimony  to  the  Bible  which  comes 
to  us  from  this  practical  effect  on  society. 

Dr.  Jowett,  on  board  ship,  asked  a  sailor  one  day  whether 
he  knew  all  about  the  wind.  “Surely,”  replied  the  man,  “I 
know  all  about  the  wind.” 

“What?  Do  you  mean  to  say  you  understand  what  the 
wind  is,  where  it  comes  from,  where  it  goes,  what  makes  it 
blow,  why  it  is  sometimes  gentle,  sometimes  raging?” 

“Oh,  no.  Of  course  I  don’t  know  all  that.” 

“Well,  then,  what  do  you  mean,  you  know  all  about  the 
wind?” 

“I  mean,”  replied  the  old  salt,  “that  I  know  how  to  sail  a 
vessel.” 

He  knew  all  he  needed  to  know  about  the  power  of  the 
wind  in  order  to  sail  his  boat,  and  to  him  that  was  all  that 
was  necessary.  And  it  is  the  same  with  us  in  regard  to  the 
Scriptures.  There  is  much  that  we  cannot  understand,  but 
we  are  aware  that  we  hold  in  our  possession  a  marvelous,  an 
amazing,  an  unlimited  power,  which  properly  used  and  di¬ 
rected  has  such  potency  in  its  influence  on  society  that  not 
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even  yet  have  we  begun  to  realize  its  dynamic  efficacy.  And 
this  we  take  to  be  a  proof  of  the  inspiration  of  the  Bible. 

I  believe  a  very  simple  chain  of  evidence  will  establish 
this  argument  which  we  have  briefly  stated  above.  First,  is  it 
true  that  the  Bible  has  exerted  and  does  now  exert  a  salutary 
influence  on  society?  Second,  if  it  does  so,  is  this  influence 
a  superlative  one,  is  it  distinctive,  is  it  differentiated  from  the 
vast  number  of  other  influences  which  play  upon  the  emotions 
and  wills  of  men?  And  lastly,  if  the  two  preceding  conten¬ 
tions  can  be  upheld,  is  it  possible  to  explain  this  power  of  the 
Bible  and  of  Christianity  on  any  other  ground  than  that  they 
are  supernatural?  In  this  discussion  we  shall  treat  Chris¬ 
tianity  and  the  Bible  as  a  unit,  not  distinguishing  them.  The 
reason  for  this  is  obvious  enough,  since  the  influence  of  Chris¬ 
tianity  is  due  to  the  Scriptures.  However,  we  might  add  that 
in  a  more  exacting  study  it  would  be  well  to  differentiate, 
since  it  is  true  that  the  Scriptures  have  not  always  been 
properly  represented  by  “Christianity,"  as  the  world  has 
known  it  through  the  ages. 

To  proceed  with  our  first  point.  We  hold  that  Christian¬ 
ity  does  exert  an  incomparable  influence  on  society.  We  may 
prove  this  from  two  points  of  view:  first,  the  power  in  the 
lives  of  those  individuals  who  make  up  society,  these  individ¬ 
uals  being  viewed  singly ;  and  also,  the  power  in  society  as  a 
whole,  the  uplifting  of  communities,  countries,  nations,  races, 
institutions,  and  the  like. 

William  James  defines  conversion  as  “the  process,  gradual 
or  sudden,  by  which  a  self  hitherto  divided,  and  consciously 
wrong,  inferior,  and  unhappy,  becomes  unified  and  con¬ 
sciously  right,  superior,  and  happy,  in  consequence  of  its 
firmer  hold  upon  religious  realities."  Whether  or  not  we 
would  consider  his  statement  of  the  source  of  the  regenera¬ 
tive  process  to  be  complete,  we  surely  believe  his  statement 
to  be  true  as  regards  the  accomplishments  of  the  process  of 
conversion.  Today  literally  myriads  will  testify  to  the  power 
of  the  Bible  in  bringing  about  the  most  marvelous  change 
that  tongue  could  utter.  The  pages  of  history,  likewise,  are 
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replete  with  testimonies  to  the  same  experience.  Let  the 
reader  but  peruse  the  biographies  of  Luther,  John  Newton, 
Hudson  Taylor,  George  Muller,  St.  Augustine,  or  D.  L. 
Moody.'  Let  him  visit  the  Pacific  Garden  Mission  in  Chicago, 
or  drop  into  one  of  the  mission  meetings  of  Mel  Trotter  in 
Grand  Rapids,  and  listen  to  the  testimonies  of  present-day 
“twice-born  men.” 

A  few  months  ago  during  a  personal  evangelistic  cam¬ 
paign  in  my  home  city  two  of  us  were  visiting  with  a  college 
student  who  was  a  self-styled  agnostic.  In  the  course  of  the 
conversation  we  mentioned  a  certain  fellow  who  a  short  time 
before  had  taken  Christ  as  his  Savior.  The  unbeliever,  in 
answer  to  our  question,  said,  “Well,  you  are  right,  there  must 
be  something  to  a  religion  that  can  make  a  convert  out  of  B.” 
And,  indeed,  we  add  there  is  something  to  a  religion  that 
could  make  a  convert  not  only  out  of  B,  but  out  of  the 
agnostic  to  whom  we  were  speaking,  if  he  would  only  forsake 
his  prejudice  and  intellectual  pride  to  take  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  in  simple  faith  believing. 

The  outworking  of  the  process  of  regeneration  may  at 
times  manifest  its  fruits  only  gradually  to  our  view,  but  we 
would  not  overlook  the  significant  fact  that  at  times,  and  in¬ 
deed  often,  the  change  in  an  individual’s  heart  and  life  is  so 
sudden,  so  complete,  and  so  revolutionary  that  there  positively 
can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  basis  of  that  change.  Furthermore, 
at  times  even  the  human  agency  in  conversion  is  reduced  to 
a  minimum.  I  would  like  to  cite  the  experience  of  a  seminary 
classmate  of  mine  in  very  recent  days.  At  the  city  jail  meet¬ 
ing  here  in  Dallas,  he  was  dealing  with  a  man  who  in  former 
days  had  received  the  Scripture  and  who  knew  the  Gospel 
story.  My  friend  pleaded  with  the  man  to  accept  the  Savior, 
but  received  only  a  decided  negative:  “Some  day,  perhaps, 
but  not  now.”  Notwithstanding,  the  worker  prayed  aloud 
with  him  and  then,  having  all  but  forsaken  hope,  continued 
to  pray  silently  for  a  few  minutes.  Suddenly,  and  seemingly 
for  no  reason  at  all,  the  man  turned  and  said,  “I  accept  Christ 
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as  my  Savior  now,”  and  his  face  immediately  was  lighted  up 
with  joy.  He  spoke  to  the  man  next  to  him,  “I  have  been 
saved.”  On  the  way  out,  someone  spoke  to  my  friend,  “Who 
is  that  man  there?  He  surely  looks  happy.” 

This  incident  leads  us  naturally  and  logically  to  the  second 
division  of  our  argument  in  connection  with  establishing  the 
basic  fact  that  Christianity  exerts  an  influence  upon  society. 
We  speak  of  its  influence  upon  society  in  the  large.  This  is, 
of  course,  an  outworking  of  its  effect  upon  individuals,  but 
it  is  nevertheless  vitally  real  and  may  be  viewed  as  distinct 
from  its  influence  upon  the  individual  hearts  and  lives  of 
men,  always  bearing  in  mind  that  it  is  through  channels  of 
personality  and  individuality  that  this  influence  flows.  Keyser 
has  an  excellent  discussion  of  Christianity’s  elevating  influ¬ 
ence  on  communities  and,  in  addition,  he  answers  objections 
which  might  be  put  forward  in  this  connection.®  True  Chris¬ 
tianity  has  always  fostered  education,  has  elevated  the  status 
of  woman,  has  done  much  for  human  liberty,  literature,  art, 
and  science.  It  has  opened  the  way  for  commerce.  It  has 
transformed  savage  races  and  cannibal  nations  into  elevated 
and  civilized  communities.  It  is  said  that  a  native  of  the 
New  Hebrides  was  asked  by  a  visitor  what  he  thought  about 
missions.  For  answer  he  pointed  to  the  missionary  who  was 
coming  toward  them.  “Do  you  see  that  man?”  he  said. 
“Well,  my  father  boiled  and  ate  his  father.  That  was  not  so 
many  years  ago.  Today  he  and  I  ate  dinner  together  and  had 
fellowship  in  the  white  man’s  Savior.  That  is  what  I  think 
of  missions.”  And,  indeed,  this  is  the  power  of  the  Scrip¬ 
tures  not  only  in  the  New  Hebrides  but  wherever  it  has  been 
given  free  course  and  allowed  to  do  its  work. 

Granting  then  that  Christianity  exercises  a  great  influ¬ 
ence,  the  question  is,  does  it  exercise  the  greatest  influence? 
Are  there  distinguishing  elements  which  lift  it  above  the 
plane  of  those  thousand  and  more  other  influences  which  play 
upon  our  lives  from  every  conceivable  source?  I  think  we 
may  answer  this  question  in  the  affirmative.  We  do  not  deny 
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that  God  may  work  through  all  kinds  of  agencies  and  in 
many  different  ways.  But  the  facts  of  life  and  the  realities 
of  experience  cry  out  that  more  influence  for  good  and  more 
power  for  righteous  living  is  traceable  directly  to  the  Bible 
than  to  any  other  source.  How  seldom  do  we  hear  someone 
say,  “I  decided  one  day  that  I  was  tired  of  the  old  life  of 
defeat  and  that  from  thenceforth  I  would  live  a  positively 
righteous  life.”  No,  it  is  a  safe  assumption  that  when  a  per¬ 
son’s  life  is  changed  it  comes  about  either  through  the  instru¬ 
mentality  of  the  Scriptures  or  through  a  Christian  influence 
of  some  kind,  which  in  turn  could  be  eventually  traced  to  the 
power  of  God  through  either  His  living  or  His  written  Word. 

Everyone  will  admit  that  the  love  of  man  for  woman  is 
one  of  the  great  influences  in  changing  character.  But  where 
a  change  of  this  kind  takes  place  in  man  or  woman,  even 
there  the  Scriptures  must  receive  the  credit.  For  it  is  the 
Bible  which,  directly  or  indirectly,  gives  to  one  nobility  of 
character  and  integrity  of  purpose  which  in  turn  he  or  she 
may  inspire  in  the  other.  Furthermore,  it  is  Christianity 
which  gives  sacredness  and  elevation  to  the  marital  bond  and 
which  gives  beauty  to  the  truest  and  noblest  relationships, 
whether  of  man  with  man,  or  man  with  woman. 

We  contend,  moreover,  that  it  is  possible  to  explain  this 
energizing  and  revolutionizing  influence  of  Christianity  in  no 
other  way  than  that  it  possesses  a  supernatural  origin  and 
boasts  a  divine  Book  which  reveals  that  origin.  Its  influ¬ 
ence  is  of  a  too  far-reaching  consequence  and  of  a  too  all- 
pervasive  character  to  lay  aside,  or  to  explain  away  on  any 
other  grounds.  No  phantom  structure  of  evolution  is  sub¬ 
stantial  enough  to  account  for  such  a  force  as  we  are  dealing 
with.  Water  cannot  rise  higher  than  its  source.  Super¬ 
natural  transformations  demand  a  supernatural  explanation. 
Furthermore,  we  could  never  believe  that  a  book  which  has 
been  productive  of  so  much  good  in  the  world  could  in  itself 
be  filled  with  falsehood  and  error,  which  would  be  true  were 
it  not  as  it  claims  to  be,  that  is,  in  its  entirety  the  very  Word 
of  God. 
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The  human  mind  intuitively  predicates  to  God  the  highest 
embodiment  and  manifestation  of  goodness,  beauty,  truth, 
and  morality.  In  the  Bible  we  find  the  highest  conceptions 
and  revelations  of  goodness,  beauty,  truth,  and  morality — ^the 
highest  conceptions  produced  through  the  agency  of  mankind. 
Therefore,  is  it  not  logical  to  connect  the  Scriptures  with 
God  in  the  relationship  to  effect  and  cause?  Furthermore, 
since  the  Scripture  contains  nothing  which  is  not  good,  and 
beautiful,  and  true,  and  moral  (which  fact  is  true  of  no  other 
book,  or  of  no  human  institution),  we  hold  that  God’s  con¬ 
nection  with  the  Bible  and  his  influence  thereupon  is  differ¬ 
ent  from  His  connection  with  and  influence  upon  any  other 
book  or  any  human  institution,  and  because  of  this  we  ascribe 
inspiration  to  the  writings  contained  in  our  Old  and  New 
Testaments. 

We  believe  the  power  of  the  Scriptures  to  be  a  triumphant 
power  and  we  believe  their  influence  to  be  an  eternal  one. 
Some  months  ago  the  president  of  our  Seminary,  preaching 
at  “The  Firs,”  Bellingham,  Washington,  gave  out  the  simple 
truths  of  the  Word  of  God,  “quick  and  powerful  and  sharper 
than  any  two-edged  sword.”  When  the  invitation  was  given 
at  the  close,  one  hundred  came  forward  to  confess  them¬ 
selves  “foreign”  missionaries,  i.  e.,  foreigners  here  on  this 
earth  and  willing  to  go  anywhere  or  to  do  whatever  God 
wanted  them  to  do.  A  similar  demonstration  was  repeated 
at  Berne,  Indiana,  later  in  the  year.  It  is  such  a  power  as 
this  which  constrains  us  to  repeat  that  (1)  the  Bible  has 
exerted  and  does  now  exert  a  salutary  influence  on  society, 
(2)  this  influence  is  a  distinctive  one,  sharply  differentiated, 
and  superior  to  any  other  in  the  world,  and  (3)  it  is  possible 
to  explain  these  facts  on  no  other  ground  than  that  Chris¬ 
tianity  is  a  supernatural  faith  and  its  Bible  is  divinely  in¬ 
spired.  The  argument  is  not  one  of  theory  but  of  fact,  and 
as  Dr.  Hale  Amos  expresses  it,  “it  is  futile  to  butt  one’s  head 
against  rock  fact.” 

If  we  apply  the  three  characteristics  of  true  criticism, 
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accordinsT  to  this  writer;*  namely,  fearless  honesty,  unpreju¬ 
diced  examination,  and  scrupulous  care  in  drawing  conclu¬ 
sions,  we  cannot  help  but  come  to  his  own  conclusion  that 
''this  Book  all  is  human  and  all  is  divine  .  .  .  and  that  the 
Scriptures  are  uniquely  the  embodiment  of  God’s  authorita¬ 
tive  Revelation  to  mankind.”  Indeed,  such  is  the  testimony 
from  the  unparalleled  effect  of  Christianity  on  society. 

Dallas,  Texas. 


o- 

THE  SCRIPTURES  ARE  PRACTICAL 

A  sceptic  once  said  to  a  minister,  *T  believe  the  account 
of  Christ  is  taken  from  heathen  writers” ;  who  replied,  ‘‘Will 
you  abide  by  your  own  decision  on  two  questions,  which  I 
will  put  to  you?”  ‘‘Yes.” 

‘‘Suppose  all  men  were  Christians  .  .  .  what  would  be  the 
state  of  society?” 

‘‘If  all  men  were  really  Christians  we  should  be  a  happy 
brotherhood  indeed.” 

“The  next  question  is,  ‘Suppose  all  men  were  infidels  what 
would  be  the  state  of  the  world?’  ” 

“You  have  beaten  me  this  time  for  I  certainly  never  saw 
before  the  two  effects  on  society ;  I  now  see  where  tiie  Chris¬ 
tian  builds  up,  and  the  infidel  is  pulling  down.” 

— F.  E.  Marsh,  The  Greatest  Book 
in  Literature,  p.  114. 


*Thi  Vital  Challenge  of  Biblical  Certitude,  p.  251. 
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Prophecy’s  Light  On  Today.  By  Charles  G.  Trumbull, 

Litt.  D.  Fleming  H.  Revell  Co.,  New  York.  191  pp.  $1.50. 

Book-lovers  learn  to  anticipate  the  real  value  of  a  book 
from  the  authorship  standing  of  the  writer.  This  is  inevi¬ 
table  and  justified.  Dr.  Trumbull  as  Editor  of  The  Sunday 
School  Times  has  lived  the  life  of  a  ready  penman  and  has 
reached  that  position  of  true  worthiness  which  only  a  life¬ 
time  of  study  and  writing  can  secure.  In  anticipation  of  this 
volume,  Dr.  Henry  W.  Frost  says,  expressing  the  thoughts 
of  thousands,  including  the  present  reviewer: 

“Dr.  Trumbull’s  name  has  come  to  be  a  synonym.  It 
stands  for  something  more  than  personality.  It  represents 
a  man  of  truth,  wisdom,  power,  purity  and  high  altruism. 
Moreover  it  is  a  comforting  and  inspiring  factor  in  life  to 
know  that  there  is  such  a  man  in  the  midst  of  men,  one  who, 
in  the  present  darkness,  is  a  bright  and  ever  brightening 
light,  who,  in  the  midst  of  the  present  racial,  national,  reli¬ 
gious  and  spiritual  chaos,  is  a  steady  hand  pointing  to  the 
ways  of  truth  and  peace  .  .  . 

“If,  therefore,  anyone  desires  to  understand  what  the 
prophetic  Word  teaches,  it  will  be  well  for  him  to  give  heed 
to  what  Dr.  Trumbull  speaks  and  writes.  This  is  particu¬ 
larly  true  of  this  last  book  of  his,  *  Prophecy* s  Light  on  Today,* 
In  it,  our  friend  has  opened  his  eyes  wide,  and  it  will  be  our 
great  gain  if  we  look  where  he  looks  and  see  what  he  sees.’’ 

So,  also.  Dr.  Howard  A.  Kelly  writes  in  the  introduction: 
“Let  me  repeat  that  this  book,  so  full  of  spiritual  meat  and 
helpful,  illustrative  anecdotes,  so  interesting  while  so  splen¬ 
didly  setting  forth  these  vital,  scattered  Bible  teachings,  is 
destined  to  reach  many  hearts  and  to  build  up  many  Chris¬ 
tians  in  a  more  vital.  Spirit-filled  faith.” 

The  chapter  titles  clearly  sum  up  the  message  of  the  book. 
They  are:  I.  The  Sharp  Sword  of  Prophecy;  II.  The  Bible’s 
Verdict;  III.  Is  the  Advent  Hope  Practical?;  IV.  Other 
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Reasons  for  the  Blessed  Hope ;  V.  How  I  Came  to  Believe  It ; 
VI:  Prophecy's  Greatest  Miracle;  VII.  Three  Great  Prophe¬ 
cies  of  the  Shepherd  Psalms ;  VIII.  Are  There  Signs,  and  Can 
We  Safely  Interpret  Them?;  IX.  God’s  Greatest  Sigp — ^The 
Jew;  X.  Is  the  Fig  Tree  Budding?;  XI.  Is  Modernism  the 
Great  Apostasy?;  XII.  Four  Unprecedented  Signs;  XIII.  War 
and  Peace;  XIV.  Signs  in  the  Skies;  XV.  The  Sign  of  Law¬ 
lessness;  XVI.  The  Revolt  of  Youth;  XVII.  Spiritism  and 
Astrology;  XVIII.  The  Revolt  Against  God  and  His  Son; 
XIX.  False  Christs,  and  the  Unpardonable  Sin ;  XX.  Suicides 
— And  the  End  of  the  Age. 

The  closing  portion  of  the  book  is  unique.  The  following 
questions  are  propounded  and  answered:  Is  the  Coming  of 
Christ  “All  Speculation”?  Does  “Fig  Tree”  Mean  the  Jews? 
Is  Prophecy  Being  Fulfilled  in  Palestine  Today?  Will  the 
Roman  Empire  Be  Restored?  Will  the  Bodies  of  All  Be 
Raised  from  the  Dead? 

This  is  a  book  for  every  Christian.  It  is  one  more  tre¬ 
mendous  call  to  a  sleeping  church  to  arouse  herself  and 
recognize  the  meaning  of  this  unprecedented  hour  in  which 
we  live. 

Christ  In  the  Psalms.  By  William  L.  Pettingill.  D.D. 

Fundamental  Truth  Publishers,  Findlay,  Ohio.  171  pp. 

Cloth  $1.50,  paper  60^. 

Dr.  Pettingill  has  devoted  much  time  to  the  study  of  the 
Psalms  and  has  lectured  upon  them  throughout  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  This  small  volume  is  restricted  not  only 
to  the  Messianic  Psalms  but  to  those  only  which  are  quoted 
in  the  New  Testament.  His  treatment,  brief  indeed,  is  of 
the  Second,  Eighth,  Sixteenth,  Twenty-second,  Thirty-first, 
Fortieth,  Forty-first,  Forty-fifth,  Sixty-eighth,  Sixty-ninth, 
One  Hundred  and  Second,  One  Hundred  and  Tenth,  and  One 
Hundred  and  Eighteenth. 

This  volume  breathes  the  author’s  deep  adoration  for  the 
Son  of  God  and  is  a  contribution  to  the  literature  on  the 
Psalms  which  is  so  written  that  all  may  read  and  understand. 

The  more  or  less  arbitrary  conclusion  that  all  within  a 
Messianic  Psalm  must  be  of  the  one  Person — Christ — ^has  led 
to  very  unusual  conclusions  in  v/hich  not  many  will  concur, 
especially  regarding  Psalm  Forty-one  where  Dr.  Pettingill 
finds  to  his  own  satisfaction  that  Christ  experienced  physical 
sickness.  Sickness  belongs  to  the  curse  and  the  fall,  but  it 
does  not  seem  to  be  justified  that  the  unfallen,  perfect  Man 
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should  Himself  be  sick  unto  death.  In  the  same  Psalm  Dr. 
Pettingill  discovers  that  Christ  confessed  sin.  This  implies 
that  He  was  bearing  the  sin  of  humanity  in  His  lifetime  and 
before  He  reached  the  cross,  which  it  seems,  to  one  at  least, 
is  a  very  serious  mistake  and  one  which  has  been  made  by 
many  which,  if  followed  to  its  logical  end,  brings  in  much 
confusion  of  doctrine. 

But  the  reviewer  would  not  for  a  moment  wish  to  fail  in 
a  most  hearty  recommendation  of  this  splendid  book  for  it 
breathes  the  very  spirit  of  devotion  to  Christ  and  throws  a 
flood  of  light  on  these  important  portions  on  Christ. 

Professor  John  F.  Walvoord 

The  Resurrection  op  the  Human  Body.  By  Norman  H. 

Camp.  The  Bible  Institute  Colportage  Association  of 

Chicago.  127  pp.  $.75. 

In  existing  theologies,  the  doctrine  of  resurrection  has 
been  subject  to  brief  treatment,  to  the  damage  of  the  great 
implications  in  this  tremendous  event  of  history.  In  this 
new  book  by  Rev.  Norman  Camp,  a  remarkably  complete 
analysis  of  the  doctrine  is  presented,  true  to  the  word  of 
God,  and  suggestive  to  even  the  careful  student. 

The  discussion  is  opened  in  the  first  chapter  entitled,  “Will 
Dead  Men  Live  Again?”  This  is  followed  by  a  discussion  of 
the  meaning  of  the  resurrection  and  the  implications  of  its 
denial.  Three  chapters  are  devoted  to  the  resurrection  of 
Christ,  proving  not  only  its  fact,  but  its  significance.  Ob¬ 
jections  to  the  doctrine  of  resurrection  as  advanced  in  various 
cults  are  specifically  considered  and  refuted.  The  book  closes 
with  a  discussion  of  the  resurrection  of  the  righteous  and 
of  the  wicked. 

The  writer  is  to  be  commended  on  his  loyalty  to  the  Word 
of  God,  for  the  accuracy  of  his  doctrines,  and  the  thorough¬ 
ness  of  his  treatment  in  the  possible  limits  of  the  book.  The 
work  is  suitable  for  pastors  as  well  as  laymen,  and  it  de¬ 
serves  a  wide  distribution.  The  price  is  exceedingly  reason¬ 
able  for  its  attractive  binding. 

The  Heart  op  the  Christian  Faith.  By  Dr.  Francis  Shunk 

Downs.  American  Tract  Society,  New  York.  209  pp. 

$1.60. 

The  present  volume  is  one  of  the  most  unusual  books  to 
come  to  the  attention  of  the  reviewer  in  recent  years.  Writ- 
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ten  at  the  invitation  of  the  American  Tract  Society,  in  com¬ 
petition  for  a  recent  prize,  it  was  judged  of  such  unusual 
merit  as  to  be  worthy  of  publication  even  though  the  first 
award  was  given  to  Dr.  H.  A.  Ironside,  contributing  editor 
of  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  on  his  book,  “Except  Ye  Repent” 
(American  Tract  Society,  1937). 

An  examination  of  the  book  will  reveal  that  it  deals  with 
every  important  doctrine  which  reason  might  expect  to 
included  in  one  volume  of  this  size,  not  simply  in  outline,  but 
in  detailed  though  concise  statement,  sufficiently  complete  to 
explain  fully  without  misapprehension  the  doctrine  in  view. 
The  table  of  contents  reveals  the  progress  of  the  book:  “I. 
The  Inspired  Book.  II.  The  Person  of  Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 
III.  The  Atoning  Cross.  IV.  The  Glorious  Resurrection.  V. 
The  Holy  Spirit  and  Man’s  Regeneration.  VI.  The  Christian 
Life  and  the  Christian  Church.  VII.  Things  to  Come.” 

From  a  doctrinal  viewpoint,  the  volume  will  be  a  delight 
to  the  theologian,  a  source  of  illumination  to  the  layman.  It 
is  technically  correct  in  its  definition  of  doctrines,  irrefutably 
orthodox,  appealing  to  the  modern  mind,  possessing  the  ac¬ 
curacy  of  a  legal  document,  due  in  part  to  the  author’s  legal 
experience.  The  language  is  simple,  and  is  characterized  by 
terse  sentences.  The  reader  will  be  astonished  to  review  the 
information  compacted  within  a  few  pages. 

The  reviewer  cannot  commend  the  book  too  highly.  Minor 
criticisms  could  be  offered  in  some  particulars.  The  author 
is  misled  apparently  by  the  English  word  inspiration  on  pp. 
13-14,  when  he  speaks  of  “this  in-breathing  of  God  into  these 
men  which  equipped  them  to  express  the  truth.”  Inspiration 
properly  refers  to  the  product  rather  than  the  writers.  The 
author  does  not  fail  to  affirm  verbal  inspiration,  however, 
indicating  it  extends  to  the  very  words.  In  the  discussion  of 
the  Christian  church,  the  reviewer  senses  a  lack  of  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  the  distinctive  truth  of  the  body  of  Christ  in  the 
statement,  “The  Church  is  an  organization,  but  it  is  more 
than  that;  it  is  an  organism”  (p.  177).  He  is  clear,  however, 
in  his  statement  that  the  body  of  (Ilhrist  includes  only  the 
saved,  whereas  the  organized  church  includes  some  unsaved. 

The  chapter  on  “Things  To  Come”  is  probably  the  least 
helpful,  though  it  demonstrates  the  fairness  of  the  author  to 
opposing  views.  He  carefully  outlines  the  premillennial  view 
by  means  of  quotation  from  those  who  support  it,  as  opposed 
to  the  postmillennial  view,  which  he  seems  to  favor,  though  he 
makes  no  statement.  In  support  of  the  fact  that  premillen- 
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nialism  does  not  deter  effective  gospel  preaching,  he  lists  the 
following  who  held  or  hold  this  view:  “Spurgeon,  Moody, 
Talmadge,  Gordon,  McIntosh,  Muller,  MacLaren,  Pierson' 
Moorehead,  Hudson  Taylor,  Chapman,  Torrey,  Biederwolf' 
F.  B.  Meyer,  Powett,  Campbell  Morgan,  Charles  Erdman' 
Robert  E.  Speer”  (pp.  190-1). 

The  reviewer  commends  this  publication  without  hesita¬ 
tion  as  worthy  of  a  place  in  any  Christian  library  and  as 
meriting  a  close  study.  The  price  is  exceedingly  reasonable 
for  the  abundance  of  valuable  material  in  this  one  volume. 

Professor  E.  F.  Harrison 

The  Epistle  To  the  Hebrews.  Its  Meaning  and  Message. 

By  James  T.  Hudson,  B.D.,  B.A.  (Lond.).  Charles  Scrib¬ 
ner’s  Sons,  New  York.  74  pp.  $.85. 

Perhaps  no  book  of  the  N.  T.  is  more  baffling  to  the  stu¬ 
dent  than  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  Any  contribution  to 
its  unfolding  is  particularly  welcome.  The  present  volume, 
a  pocket  manual  as  far  as  size  is  concerned,  is  a  marvel  of 
condensation  which  touches  the  important  issues  with  brevity 
and  firmness.  The  arrangement  consists  of  an  introduction, 
twenty-eight  pages  in  length,  where  the  problems  of  origin, 
destination  and  theology  of  the  epistle  are  discussed,  followed 
by  the  author’s  translation. 

The  writer  takes  the  current  view  that  the  identity  of  the 
author  must  remain  an  enigma.  To  seek  to  disprove  Pauline 
authorship  is  like  slaying  the  slain.  On  grounds  of  language, 
style  and  thought,  he  is  ruled  out. 

The  question  of  destination  finds  the  author  opposed  to 
the  older  viewpoint  that  Hebrew  Christians  are  addressed, 
especially  such  as  lived  in  Palestine.  He  favors  some  group 
in  Rome  as  the  intended  recipients,  and  notes  an  increasing 
tendency  among  scholars  today  to  take  similar  ground.  How¬ 
ever,  the  reasons  adduced  can  hardly  be  regarded  as  settling 
the  matter  with  any  finality. 

The  basis  for  much  of  the  theology  of  the  epistle  is  dis¬ 
covered  in  the  experience  of  the  early  Christian  church.  In 
other  words,  it  is  because  Christ  has  already  proven  Himself 
the  adequate  and  final  answer  to  the  spiritual  need  of  His 
people  that  He  can  be  presented  as  the  reality  of  which  the 
O.  T.  ritual  was  but  the  shadow. 

The  translation  of  the  epistle  is  ably  done.  The  render¬ 
ing  of  the  knotty  9th  verse  of  the  second  chapter  is  a  real 
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explication.  Paralleling  the  translation  is  a  marginal  an¬ 
alysis  which  is  quite  complete  and  serviceable. 

Professor  R.  T.  Chafer 

Does  Science  Support  Evolution?  By  E.  Ralph  Hooper, 
B.A.,  M.D.  (for  twenty-one  years  Demonstrator  in  the 
Anatomical  Department  of  the  Medical  Faculty  of  the 
University  of  Toronto),  Defender  Publishers,  Toronto  and 
Wichita.  160  pp.  Cloth,  $1.00;  Paper,  50^. 

The  foreword  of  this  treatise  is  written  by  that  stalwart 
defender  of  the  faith,  Arthur  I.  Brown,  M.D.,  C.M.,  F.R.C.S.E., 
in  which  he  says:  “Christianity,  although  based  in  a  very 
real  sense  on  the  miraculous,  is  absolutely  reasonable  and 
logical  to  any  believer  in  God;  and  only  ‘the  fool  hath  said 
in  his  heart,  there  is  no  God.’  We  need  not  prostitute  our 
intellect  nor  compromise  with  reason  in  accepting  the  Bible 
as  the  Inerrant,  Infallible  Word  of  Almighty  God.  Does 
Science  Support  Evolution?  will  surely  be  used  by  God  as  a 
powerful  weapon  in  the  defense  of  ‘the  faith  once  delivered.’  ” 
Although  the  work  covers  only  160  pages,  the  copious 
quotations  from  the  writings  of  scientists  being  printed  in 
small  but  readable  boldface  type,  a  tremendous  amount  of 
material  is  packed  into  its  pages.  The  general  plan  of  the 
book  utilizes  the  testimony  of  famous  scientists  under  the 
usual  ten  heads  or  divisions  of  the  subject.  This  compila¬ 
tion  of  the  opinions  of  both  evolutionists,  and  scientists  who 
hold  to  creationism,  all  quoted  against  the  reliability  of  the 
claims  of  proof  of  the  theory  of  evolution,  is  the  most  telling 
and  forceful  of  any  similar  work  which  has  come  to  this  re- 
view'er’s  attention. 

Part  I,  covering  ten  chapters,  is  entitled,  The  Answer  of 
Natural  Science.  The  author  does  not  content  himself  with 
this  effective  negative  testimony,  but  closes  with  four  chap¬ 
ters  of  positive  testimony  under  the  caption:  Part  II.  The 
Answer  of  Biblical  Science.  Under  the  latter  we  have.  The 
Evidence  of  Archaeology;  The  Evidence  of  Prophecy;  The 
Evidence  of  the  Supernatural  Character  of  the  Bible;  The 
Evidence  of  the  Supernatural  Vitality  of  the  Bible. 

An  index  of  the  many  authors  quoted  and  the  subjects  of 
these  quotations  would  be  a  great  help  in  using  the  book  as 
a  reference  work  of  scientific  opinion.  This  work  is  worthy 
of  a  very  wide  circulation,  and  would  accomplish  much  if  it 
were  placed  in  the  hands  of  high  school  and  university  stu- 
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dents,  who,  too  often,  have  only  an  introduction  to  one  side 
of  the  question. 

Why  I  Believe  the  Bible.  By  Michael  MarYosip.  Zon- 

dervan  Publishing  House,  Grand  Rapids.  136  pp.  $1.50. 

Although  this  work  is  an  apologetical  presentation  of 
reasons  for  believing  the  Bible,  it  makes  no  claim  to  exhaus¬ 
tiveness  under  the  various  phases  of  the  subject  treated. 
Perhaps  Dr.  Thomas  Currie  has  expressed  the  object  of  the 
book  in  his  foreword:  “The  purpose  of  the  writer  is  easily 
discovered.  He  is  undertaking  to  bring  to  his  readers  the 
opinions  held  by  the  acknowledged  scholars  of  this  day.  He 
does  not  refrain  from  expressing  his  own  opinions  in  these 
pages;  but  the  author  purposely  undertakes  to  bring  out  the 
findings  of  present  day  writers  touching  the  thorough  under¬ 
standing  and  appreciation  of  the  Bible.”  Recognizing  that 
the  author  has  read  widely,  and  has  marshaled  the  opinions 
of  many  men,  much  of  the  material  being  informative  and  of 
value,  one  of  the  outstanding  features  of  the  work  is  the  in¬ 
adequacy  in  presenting  the  true  inwardness  of  the  Scripture 
teaching  under  the  topics  used.  This  undoubtedly  reflects 
the  limitations  of  understanding  upon  these  themes  by  these 
self-same  scholars.  In  this  chaotic  time  there  are  scholars 
and  scholars,  and  mere  scholarship  is  a  poor  guide  to  the 
truth.  After  all,  what  the  scholars  opine  is  of  minor  im¬ 
portance  for  foundation  of  belief  compared  with  what  the 
Word  of  God  teaches. 

In  the  chapter  on  the  prophets  of  the  Old  Testament  the 
forthtelling  message  of  the  prophet  for  his  time,  which  had 
a  large  place  in  his  testimony,  is  emphasized  to  the  exclusion 
of  the  foretelling  of  God’s  future  purposes.  The  fact  that 
the  Eternal  Son  was  the  spirit  of  prophecy,  testifying 
through  it  of  His  first  advent  and  saviorhood,  to  be  followed 
by  the  glory  of  His  second  advent,  certainly  the  most  import¬ 
ant  themes  of  prophecy,  seem  to  have  no  place  in  the  consid¬ 
eration  of  service  of  the  Old  Testament  prophets.  The  matter 
is  hinted  at  in  the  chapter,  entitled,  The  Christ  of  the  Book, 
in  these  words:  “This  is  not  the  place  to  write  a  sketch  on 
the  hope  of  the  Messiah  in  the  Old  Testament  and  the  his¬ 
tory  of  Israel.  All  that  here  is  claimed  is  the  fact  [by  no 
means  generally  recognized  as  a  fact]  that  Jesus  Christ  took 
the  idea  of  Messiah  and  divested  it  from  its  nationalism,  and 
interpreted  it  in  the  light  of  the  greatest  of  prophets,  and 
saw  its  fulfillment  in  his  own  person  and  mission.  It  is  the 
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prophecy  that  ‘paints  the  picture  of  the  world-future/  ”  In 
another  place  the  author  speaks  of  the  church  as  the  “new 
Israel.”  This  general  attitude  toward  the  clear  testimony  of 
Scripture  is  attributable  presumably  to  the  limitations  in 
viewpoint  of  a  certain  type  of  scholars  who  place  human 
judgment  above  the  divine  revelation.  If  the  prophets  wholly 
missed  the  truth  in  their  predictions  of  the  future  national 
glory  of  Israel,  and  it  was  necessary  for  the  Lord  to  correct 
the  mistake,  the  prophets  lacked  reliable  inspiration  by  the 
Holy  Spirit  for  their  messages.  This  conclusion  is  inescap¬ 
able.  I  believe  the  Bible  because  it  is  all  the  veritable  Word 
of  God  as  it  came  from  His  hand,  and  not  as  modem  scholars 
would  have  it. 


Professor  C.  A.  Nash 

Henry  Ward  Beecher’s  Art.  By  Lionel  Crocker,  Ph.D. 
Fleming  H.  Revell  Company,  New  York.  243  pp.  $2.00. 
The  name  of  Henry  Ward  Beecher  will  continue  to  be 
listed  on  history’s  pages  not  only  to  give  him  high  place  in 
his  own  generation  and  in  his  own  country,  but  in  many 
generations  and  other  lands.  His  name  is  synonymous  with 
great  preaching,  and  one  has  placed  him  at  the  summit  of 
the  sacred  orators  of  the  last  two  hundred  years.  Doctor 
Crocker  has  brought  together  in  his  book,  “Henry  Ward 
Beecher’s  Speaking  Art,”  a  composit  of  original  studies. 
Star  Papers  contributed  by  Beecher  to  the  “The  Independ¬ 
ent,”  when  he  was  editor  of  that  publication,  lectures  on 
preaching  and  oratory,  and  excerpts  from  lectures  given  in 
England  in  1886,  that  will  contribute  to  keeping  alive  the 
name  and  memory  of  that  great  man. 

This  book  is  a  valuable  contribution  in  its  field  and  may 
be  read  again  and  again  with  cumulative  profit.  We  recom¬ 
mend  the  reading  of  it  to  all  preachers,  especially  to  young 
preachers  and  those  preparing  for  the  gospel  ministry. 

Dean  Miner  B.  Steams 

Les  Decouvertes  de  Ras  Shamra  (Ugarit)  et  I’Ancien 
Testament.  By  Rene  Dussaud.  Librairie  Orientaliste 
Paul  Geuthner,  12  Rue  Vavin,  Paris  (6).  129  pp.  30 

francs.  1937.  23  illustrations. 

The  author  is  the  Honorary  Conservator  of  the  National 
Museums  of  France,  and  a  member  of  the  Institute,  as  well 


